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For the Commonwealth. 


‘‘ TREADING THE GRAPES ALONE.” 
BY GRAEME LYNNE. 


Alone! and burdened oft with loneliness, 

With vacancy, where other forms should be ; 

With silence, where it seemed a voice should fall, 
Answering the questions from mine own within ; 
With lack of footfalls, in the self-same paths, 

For mine to echo, or to echo mine ; 

I’ve pressed cloge to the walls, that rose between 
Mine own heart’s vineyard, and the gardens green, 
Where other souls, treading from day to day, | 
Ypon the joys and griefs that filled the way, 

*ressed out the wine, and, draining the full cup, 
Went forth again, strengthened amid the vines. 

| I said, “* I pressed close to the walls,”—aye, more! 
Between some fields, rise only walls of flowers ;— i 
And that is true of hearts, as well as fields. 
So, when the breath of feeling as of winds, 
Swept o’er the blossoms, they bowed down their | 

heads, 3 
And in both hearts, I wandered as I would, H 
And others having hedges, stronger, higher, 

Stood yet with gates wide open,—so at will, 

I stood within the shadow of their vines. 
And other gardens still looked greener far 





ittances for subscriptions may be sent by | 


second nature, and thoughtful minds can peo- 
jple solitudes. I know I should feel more 
‘lonely in the society of my fellow-creatures, 


|and can truly say that : 


| *¢T love not man the less, but Nature more 

| From these our interviews from which I steal 

| From all I may be, or have been before, 

| To mingle with the universe and feel 

, What I can ne’er express, but cannot all conceal.’”’ 


| Further conversation induced Lone Jack to 
volunteer his guests an outline of his life. 
‘*My story may be tedious to you,” said 
ihe, ‘* but its peculiarly is not without inter- 
est. Though I was born inthe North, where 
there are no slaves, I have yet been, like you, 
‘aslaveholder. At the age of thirty-five I 
/was a poor man with no near relatives. At 
| about that time the death of a kinsman in the 
| State of Mississippi made me his sole heir, 
and I went there to find myself ‘rich—the 
owner of broad lands and many slaves. 
‘*The novelty of the transaction made it 


| highly pleasing for a while ; but my own good 


fortune could not dull my sense of the mis- 
fortunes of others. I had been educated in a 
different school, and I could not but view 
with pity and disgust a system of unpaid la- 
bor, some of the concomitants of which were 
the buying and selling of human beings from 
bondage to bondage: the sway of absolutism 
in afree country; the arbitrary parting of 
kindred at the will of a master; and the 
power to whip and brand human flesh. I felt 
guilty in the possession of wealth, resulting 
rom no merit of my own, but wrung from the 
sweat and fatigue of humble, benighted crea- 
tures, born with no friend save God, and 
yoked for life, without a crime and without a 
hope. I therefore did much to ameliorate 
their condition, though for a few years I did 
not make up my mind to free them. 

‘* Among my slaves was a reallly beautiful 
mulatto. N 
have predominated inher veins. Her features 
were regularly and finely cut, and her form 
and movements were grace itself. You may 
have seen such. The red color came and 
went in her complexion, at sudden emotion, 
as visibly as in a whiter face. Her voice was 
music, and her eyes were like stars.” 

The visitors smiled at each other. 

‘*You may wonder at my rhapsody, and 
yet more ae I tell you that I loved her. 


parted with those poor ignorants for the last 
time; for] felt that I had> given them, and 
theirs to Come, their liberty forever; and 
that the authority of the patriarch had been 
vindicated, but only by his surrender of it! I 


THE MARSEILLAISE. 


| [From Alexander Dumas’ new novel, “ Andree de 
| Taverney.”’ 


Strasburg, whose peerless spire is reflected 


Negro blood certainly could not: 


could but weep as I counseled them and tore , in the Rhine, which alone divided us from the 
myself from their clinging arms; and their enemy, was a boiling caldron of war, youth, 
tears of gratitude for releasé from slavery I |J°Y, pleasure, balls, reviews, where the clash 
regarded as my absolution for connection | f instruments of combat incessantly mingled 
with it. | with the music of revelry. 

‘‘ Journeying awhile, restlessly, from place From Strasburg, through one gate of which 
to place, at last I fixed upon this spot for my the volunteers entered, there went out by 
home; but here, for twenty years, I have nother gate, the soldiers who were deemed 
dwelt in peace with God and nature, my books |!” fighting condition ; there friends met, shook 
and thought of her.” hands, bid farewell ; there sisters wept, moth- 

‘Is it possible that you can still be influ- | €Ts prayed, fathers said 


enced by that singular attachment!” asked| ‘‘ Go, and die for France!” 
Mountfort, wonderingly.” -All this, to the ringing of bells, and the re- 


‘It is. I never loved but once,” said the | VeTberations of cannon, those two bronze 
old man, solemnly. ‘‘Some natures, I be- | Vices speaking to heaven, one to invoke its 
lieve, can love many times. Mine is not one | ™ercifulness, the other its justice. 
of them. That poor, despised, but to me On one of these departures, a more solemn 
beautiful, slave, is the only earthly idol [| than the others, because the most considera- 
have ever worshipped. Her image haunts | ble, the mayor of Strasburg, Dietrich, a worthy 
me still, It made me the recluse I am; it | 4d excellent patriot, invited the brave young 
contents me still to be so. ican glory in,™men to come to his house to fraternize in a 
the sacrifice which blasted me. It makes my | banquet with the officers of the garrison. 
solitude sublime. I glory in the sacrifice | _ The mayor's two daughters, with twelve or 
which I forebore to make when I would not | fifteen of their companions—fair, noble daugh- 
force her to be mine, but shielded her alike teTs of Alsace, who might have been taken, 
from the destroyer, from the pangs of disap- | by their golden tresses, for nymphs of Ceres 
pointed love, from slavery, from poverty, —Weres if not to preside, at least, like so 
from myself! I have grown gray here in my ,many boquets of tlowers, to embellish the 
solitary fortress, but not desolate. There is | /@4St- ‘ 

a nameless happiness in virtuous melancholy, | _. Among the number of guests, an habitual 

my friends; and the solitude of these long Visitor to Dietrich’s house, a friend of the 

years, though always tinged with sadness as family, was a young, high-spirited native of 
thought of her, has also been glorified by | Franc Comtois, named Rouget de I'lsle. 


the honorable retrospection. I can look back | (We knew him in after years, and he him- 
without a blush, and onward without fear; self, while we recorded it with our hand from 


pa glory in the grass and splendor in the pe — related rs us the rig of wry wn 

flower ;” ‘books in the running brooks, ser- | 4OWer Of war, at the springing up of whic 

meng toes, and god nee ee Tae eae of 

a ae sle w e 
with igi, amulag h veer manera, 4 and, as “ engineer officer, se in 
ae Aes all over vice,” —_ pete Jack. kat” shy ‘Ga his tine was one 
or slavery is acrime, though mayhap you | : ore -aphegl 

do not thirik so.” : & yap ) | of the instruments to be heard in immense 
‘« Not necessarily wrong,” returned Mount- | Concerts, his voice, one of those which re- 

ford, ‘as I look at it. Dowae overthe foable sound above the strongest and most patriotic. 

may be used rightfully and to bless them.” |. Never was banquet more French, more na- 
“But I deny man’s right to wield the. tional, illumed by a more ardent June sun. 


power of slavery; or that ‘liberty should be|_. NO one spoke of himself—all spoke for 
i 





f rance. 


For having walls my soul was forced to climb, 
But for the burden of this loneliness, 
I strove, and strove, until I looked beyond. 

It was not well! The rich and purple vines 
Gave fruit, and shelter to themselves alone! 
For me, the burning sun came hetter down, 
Than if I stood upon the desert sands ; 
The fruits, they loved, to me, were Witter gourds ; 


Sympathy is often the forgrunner of love, 
and here it was heightened by admiration and 
'a peculiar sense of wrong. I often regarded 
‘her in secret meditation. ‘There,’ thought I, 
| ‘is the innocent offspring of undoubted guilt 
|—the more heinous because the intelligence 
| and style apparent in her, show that mind and 
The sunshine in their paths, to me, was cloud ; | cducation were coupled with unbridled pas- 
Their kindness needed soon another name, sion, which they should have cheeked—not 
And love, grew weak and wandering ;—missed at | suffered to shadow forth their own shame in 
|the future, and swell the calendar of souls in 


home, 

We searched, with eager eyes, o'er neighbors walis, 
To find that it had strayed, with truth outside. 

I leaned upon the strength in other hearts, 
Aud found it weakness, yet I closer clung, 
Until I found, that whereunto I held, 
Withdrawn, and mine own soul without the gates; 
And the flower-hedges grown to walls of thorn ; 
And | sent back to mine own vineyard small. 
To tread with bleeding feet “ the grapes, alone !’’ 

Vineyard o’ergrown with many a noxious weed ;— 
That barren long had been, from my neglect ; 
That held its choicest fruits, when most my need, 
In purple fragrance far above my head. 

’Til here | work, pressing from mine own life, 
From ita deep sorrows, oft a purple stream ; 
And from these broken tendrils, a full cup ; 





/my sincerity, she refused me. 


chain . 

‘**T Toved her, but still it was repugnant to 
my Caucagian blood to marry her; and yet, 
the more thy pride struggled, the feebler it 
became before the power of love. Will you 
believe it? I finally disclosed my affection, 
and proposed to marry her. And will you 
believe still further? Though convinced of 
She was in 
love with another, and a black —one of my 
own slaves. 

‘*« My disappointment was thus doubly mor- 
tifving. But, thank Heaven! I had honor as 
well as philosophy, and I did not abuse my 
power, théugh my heart was writhing. I[ 


could not conquer my love, but I conquered 

| myself.” 

| ‘That is a rare case, under such circum- 
stances,” said Mountfort. 

‘*T fear so,” returned Lone Jack, a deep 
| Sigh escaping from his quivering lip. ‘* But 
jlet me unfold the sequef. A neighboring 
| planter, having seen her by chance, came to 
;me and wished to buy her., I declined. He 
|urged me for hours, offered a large amount, 
|doubled, trebled it; . bribed, swore, and 
| begged by turns. Still I refused—my firm- 
ness increasing the more ardent he became. I 
| suppected his. motive, for I knew his charac- 

ter; and I would not part her from* her 
lover. 

‘* The man went away hating me for it ; and 

making a handle of my Northern birth and 
|extreme kindness to my slave, he excited prej- 
|udice against me. One day, on my return 
| from a journey of some miles, I heard shrieks 
|issuing from my house. At a distance, I saw 
‘one of my ‘ boys’ rush toward the house, and 
lenterit. It was Phil, the lover of the mulat- 
- to girl. Hastening to the house, what was 
{my horror, on entering, to find my neighbor, 
,; who had sought to purchase the girl, welter- 
_ ing in his blood on the floor; while Phil and 
~~ Jessie stood by, the latter with her garments 
‘torn, and exhibiting all the signs of having 

| been engaged ina desperate struggle. I un- 
'derstood all at a glance. The villain had 
taken advantage of my absence, and had ex- 
Almost every village has some peculiar ob- piated his brutal attempt at once. A hatchet 


And from the little cares a few rich drops, 

Of a real life’s red wine! And it is well! 

Well, even though sometimes, the current flows, 

So at my fect ; not where my soul can drink! 

And I preas on in weariness and thirst ; 

Hoping the stream may rise even to my lips! 

For—so my soul is made—it cannot bow ; 

It cannot knee], upon the red stream’s brink ;— 

It knows the wine of love, of thought, of power, 

Is part of its own dower ; it can but shrink 

From bowing self to them ;—it can but think, 

That they shall come to 1T ;—Oh blessed hour, 

When thro’ the garden of my heart their gleams 

The light of living streams, whose overflow, 

Shall flood with life the way, till I forget to say, 
“1 tread the grapes alone!” 

And now, I pray, Oh, Savior, let me go, 

No more, in any vineyard, save in thine! 

Thou art the Giver of all perfect fruit, 

Thy dew and sunshine strengthen branch and root, 
Thou art the living Vine! 

And I would ask that my tried feet may bear, 

To those who only bitter waters share ; 

Who daily, drink the cups of pain and care, 

Kich draughts of life’s red wine ! 





Miscellaneous. 


From the Sunday Mercury. 


LONE JACK. 
BY LIEUT. J. W. TILDEN. 


_ject of tradition upon which it prides itself, the hand of Phil had cleft his skull. He was 


dead. 


Apart from its magnificent scenery, the little : : : - 
** Jessie was wild with fright and agony. 


village in Virginia to which we now refer, had 


nothing of especial curiosity for the traveller, 
except its hermit, ‘* Lone Jack,” as he was 
called, a mysterious solitaire, who for about 
twenty years had made his abode in a cavern 
near the brow of the mountain—one of the 
famed Blue Ridge—at the foot of which the 
village sunned itself, and, like most Virginia 
villages, slept. 

Absolutely nothing was known in the village 
of Lone Jack's history, other than that he had 
come there from parts unknown, bought the 
whole mountain, furnished the cavern for his 
permanent home, made a clearing around it, 
and had a garden there. From time to time 
he would descend to make purchases, or could 
be seen seonterine ibicnih the village or the 
woods around, holding small converse with 
any one; and often he could be espied at the 
very topmost point of his elevated home, 
reading, upon the rocks, or gazing with 
folded arms upon the sublime landscape 
which encireled him. Hewas now seemingly 
aman of sixty vears, full six feet in height, 
and well proportioned. His full tlowing 
beard swept his massive chest, and added 
much to the impressive majesty of his counte- 
nance. His eves were large, dark and cay- 
ernous ; and melancholy and firmness blent in 
the refined expression of his features, whose 
benevolent cast rendered their sombre char- 
acter the less forbidding. 

A Mr. Mounttort, a Georgia planter, with 
his wite, travelling North to escape the ex- 
heats of their warmer latitude one 
suinmer, and Carrying in this village on their 
way, heard of Lone Jack, and determined to 
pay him a visit. Early one bright morning 
they were pioneered up the mountain-side, 
and met the ** godly eremite ® at work weed- 
ing his garden. Dismissing the guide, Mount- 
fort approached the old man, who bewed a 
welcome to his visitors. 


ee ssive 


Phil spread out his arms humbly as I entered, 
and said he, ‘Master, you have always been 
kind to me, and you may hang me now, or 
burn me, and I will not blame you. But, O, 
master, what could I do? 

*** Nothing less, and nothing better, Phil,’ 
said 1; ‘and I will sacrifice all I have before 
you shall suffer. [ would have done the same, 
Phil.” 

‘* What with their fright and gratitude, I 
found it difficult tohurry them off with proper 
directionggo evade pursuit. There were no 
others of fy people in sight ; and furnishing 
them with money, and bidding them take a 
wagon and a fresh horse, and ride till he 
dropped, and then trust to God, I saw them 
soon out of early reach, at least; and then, 
unseen, I re-entered the wagon I had left, 
and drove, in a roundabout way, to the village 
tavern, as if | had but just arrived from my 
journey, and had not visited the house at 
a: 

‘*Some hours later, while I was calmly 
transacting some superfluous business in the 
village, a crowd of my neighbors and slaves 
came rushing to me, witht the tidings that the 
man lay niurdered in my house, and that Phil 
and Jessie had absconded. 

‘* The expression of anxiety in my face was 
by no means countertvited, as 1 now returned 
home, unsuspected by any mortal; but my 
tears were for the fugitives, not myself. The 
house was soon thronged, and by various 
stratagems, I managed to delay pursuit for 
hours; and when the wordy investigations 
were done, announcing myself robbed, | led, 
the most eager and indignant, in the wrong 
direction of the chase. 

‘+ In brief, the hunt proved fruitless. Prov- 
idence guided the scared refugees, and foiled 
their hunters. Through many perils they 
continued to escape, from county to county, 


mited to those only who have superiority o 
mind. 
indolent—as the negro is claimed to be— 
should be enslaved on the account of those 
attributes, millions of whites should this day 
be placed in chains. But such defects invoke 
our assistance, not our scorn; a helping hand 
and not a trampling foot. God never made | 
a slave. Man’s tyranny has done it.” 

“The South could not live without sla- 
very.” | 
‘* I differ with you. If the white could not , 
cause his fields to flourish so well, he still 
could live. And better the ground should. 
lie idle than that every harvest should sigh | 
over the proofofhuman persecution. Pirates | 
and other knaves may laugh at principle | 
when opposed to profit; but they give no 
laws to honest minds, and the end of their! 
gains is evil. They sow the wind and reap | 
the whirlwind ; and if this accursed wrong of | 
slavery, this rule of might makes right, this 
vain aristocracy of color, this denial that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, is not abolished | 
by manly, magnanimous legistation, the inev- | 
itable hour will speedily come when the tor- | 
pid heart of avarice will be roused from its | 
guilty lethargy, and repent its greed of gain | 
and shameless tyranny in copious tears of | 
blood.” | 
‘*T will not argue the point with you, sir,” | 
|replied Mountfort; ‘‘but only insist that, if 
j}an evil and wrong, we did not originate, but 
\inherited it. We regard it now as the main | 
| fount of our existence ; and it is not in human | 
| nature to sacrifice all for principle. Self-pres- | 
| ervation is the first law of nature.” 

‘*The perpetuation of a mighty wrong is 
not a means of self-preservation,” returned 
the old man, ‘‘but of self-destruction. O 
that the South would be warned in time, and 
frankly starting with the admission that ‘a 
man’s a man,’ bestow that liberty upon others 
which they have so jealously claimed for 
themselves. What a bright laurel might so 
be plucked from the Tree of Time! What a | 
stain washed from the American name! What | 
impending years of agony and ignominy 
might be averted! What a splendid security 
of future freedom, peace, and glory might 
| thus gracefully and easily be obtained! But 
without her own voluntary action to that end, 
the, sacrifice must still be made. and soon. 
‘Here in my lonely home I have closely 
Risrigoe: aed age of/the times; and what | 
‘with t niaihity spirit of the South and the | 
free princtples of the North, I/dread the 
| quickly coming cloud which breathes of civil 
| war.” , 
The interview having grown unpleasantly | 
| political, Mountfort asked that the theme 
might be changed ; and after partaking of the 
‘free hospitalities of their host, and being 
shown by him the favorite features of his wild | 
abode and its surroundings, with many thanks 
| his visitors departed, too soon to realize the 
truth of what he prophesied. 


i 














If the homely, poor, ignorant, feeble, | 


} 


Death was there, it is true, as in antique 
festivals ; but smiling death, not grasping in 
his hand the hideous scythe and mournful 
hour-glass, but a sword in one hand, in the 
other a.palm branch ! 

They were puzzled what they should sing ; 
the old ‘* Ca ira” was a song of wrath and 
civil war; they wanted a patriotic, brotherly 
outburst, and yet menacing to the foreigners. 

Who was to be the modern Tyrtwzus who 
would hurl, amid cannon smoke, the whistling 
of bullets and balls, the hymn of France to 
the enemy ? 

To this demand, Rouget de I'Ise, enthusi- 
astic, amorous, patriotic, answered : 

“Tt is I!” 

He left the saloon. 

In half an hour, while his absence was 
hardly causing any uneasiness, all was formed, 
words and music; all was cast at one gush of 
metal, fashioned in the mould like a god’s 
statue. 

Rouget de l'Isle entered, his hair tossed 
back, his forehead beaded with sweat, breath- 
less with the contest he had wrestled with the 
two sisters, Music and Poetry. 

‘* Listen—hearken to me, all of you!” 

He was sure of his muse, the noble young 
man. 

At his voice everybody turned, some hold- 
ing their glasses in their hands, others hold- 
ing a hand in theirs. 

ouget de I'Isle commenced. 
“ Awake, sons of dear France, awake ! 
The day of glory dawns full fair, 
Against you now doth tyranny 
ts bloody standard high uprear. 
Do you not hear how, in our fields, 
[ts ruthless soldiers fiercely cheer? 
They’ve come to slay, e’en in our arms, 
Our children, all we love so dear! 
To arms, citizens! your battalions form! 
March on! march on! 
Until the beams of peace succeed the storm!.’”’ 

On this opening verse an electrical shudder 
overran the entire audience. 

Two or three shouts of enthusiasm burst 
forth; but the greedy voices of the rest cried 
instantly : 

‘* Hush, hush let us hear!” 

Rouget continued, with a gesture of deep 
indignation : 

“What do they want, this horde of slaves 

Of trait’rous monarchs, plotting kings? 
For whom have they had their fetters wrought— 
For whom are meant these iron rings? 
For Frenchmen—us? Oh, such outrage ! 
All sons of France this must upraise ¢ 
Do they dare dream of binding us 
In slavery of other days? 
To arms, citizens ! 

This time Rouget de I'Isle did not have to 
sing the chorus himself; a single cry came 
from every bosom: 

“ Your battalions form ! 


March on, march on! 
Until the beams of peace succeed the storm. ” 


Then, he proceeded amid growing enthusi- 
asm : 


“© What, shall we to foreign cohorts, 
Without a blow struck, trembling bow— 





|of France; humane, grand, generous and, in; need 19,024 years, 60 days, 10 hours and 40 {came the resurrection; after the resurrection came 


on the pinions of mercy, | minutes. 

We believe a common water pail would 
hold a billion grains of sand from the sea 
This sand is the debris of rocks and 
stones. vi dae ig millions of years, then, 
: were these“rocks and stones rolling in the 

A lause interrupted the poet. | ocean to’produce them? What, then, is the 

Yes, yes!” came from every side ; mercy, | age of the globe we inhabit? It isas much be- 
forgiveness for our misguided brothers, our yond human comprehension as is the speed of 
enslaved brothers, who are pushed against comets through immeasurable space !—Invet- 
us with whip and bayonet!” tigator. ss 

“Yes,” resumed Rouget de l'Isle; mercy 
and forgiveness to them!” 


‘her wrath, ge 
| above anger itself: 
| ‘* Frenchmen, when your steel is lifted, | 

Take good heed whose blood you’re spilling, | shore. 


Spare all those, the hapless victims, 
Who ’gainst you are ranked unwilling—”’ 








For the Commonwealth. 
THE DEVIL IS AN ASS, 
BY REV. O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


‘¢ But the followers of Bouille, 
Our hands ’gainst them shall know no rest! 
Against such tigers pitiless— 
hv thirst to rend their mother’s breast— 
To arms, citizens! your battalions form!” 
‘* Ay,” eried every voice, ‘‘against such 


bet wi There is a parable in the New Testament 


'ealled the Parable of the Unjust Steward. 
Bees ‘“« March on, march on! | According to this Parable thé agent of a rich 
Until the beams of peace succeed the storm!” | Jand-holder is charged with/ having made an 
‘* Now,” cried Rouget de I'Isle, ‘* down on! improper use of the money’ that came into his 
your knees, whoever you be!” _ hands from taxes and rentals ; whereupon his 
All obeved. | employer satisfied, doubtless, of the truth of 
Rouget de I'Isle alone remained standing; the charge, bids him close his books and pre- 
he set one foot on the chair of one of the pare to resign his office. The detected swind- 
gress, as if on the first step to the temple of ler—too lazy to work, too proud to beg— 
iberty, and uplifting both arms to the ae thinks he can save himself by cheating his 
ens, he sang the last verse, the invocation to employer a little more; so he goes to the 
the spirit of France: ‘tenants, looks over their due bills, strikes 
<< O, sacred love of native land, half the amount from this one; a greater 
Strengthen, guide our avenging hands ; from that one; a third from the other; and 
0 mive toon with tay deteciting bina tells them to pay the balance, instead of the 
May thy sweet tones call to our flags whole sum. His hope is, that when he loses 
nec fos “ang lenge ‘his place in the great house, these debtors 
Thee triumphant and in glory!” whom he has obliged will give him a situation 
** France is saved !” said a voice Tage epee porn 
sig ' ‘ ce. | The most extraordinary part of the Par- 
And from every mouth, in an universal out- able is the rich man’s commendation of his 
burst, pealed the De profundis of despotism, agent, and the echo of his praise in the de- 
the Magnificat of liberty : claration that the children of this world— 
‘« To arms, citizens! your battalions form !”” ‘meaning men like this agent—are in their 
aca nareh om —- Se the storm!» £Cveration wiser than the children of light. 
* | Was that a shrewd transaction in a business 
It was now a wild, intoxicated, unrestrained point of view? Is it good policy to cover one 
| joy; every one threw himself into his neigh- | fraud by another? Does cheating become 
|bors’s arms; the girls collected flowers in’ safe the further it is carried? Is.it a recom- 
/nosegays and chaplets which they strewed at mendation to a business house that the ap- 
| the poet’s feet. plicant fora clerkship, having robbed his first 
| employer once, tried to make interest with 
| new employers by robbing him again in their 
VOICES OF ANIMALS. favor? Are men of the world so simple as to 
There is a chapter in the natural history of believe that a man who has played the knave 
‘animals that bas hardly been touched upon as | @%@!n and again, may be trusted, just because 
|yet, and that will be especially interesting he lets them make a little money by one of 
| with reference to families. The voices of an- his knaveries? The ‘*Children of Light” 
‘imals have a family character not to be mis-| @7¢ simple enough, no doubt, but their sim- 
‘taken. All the canidw bark and howl. The Plicity must verge on idiocy if they are no 
‘fox, the wolf, the dog have the same kind of Wiser than that. One would rather be in- 
/utterance. though on a somewhat different ‘lined to say that the Steward in the Parable 
pitch. All the bears growl, from the white ded folly to crime, and had cheated himself 
bear of the Arctic snows to the small black ™ore dismally than he cheated his employer. 
‘bear of the Andes. All the cats miau, from If the whole story were told to the conclusion, 
‘our quiet fireside companions to the lions and. it would doubtless appear in_ the sequel, that 
‘tigers, and panthers of the forest and jungle. | those tenants who had profited by his em- 
| This last may seem a strange assertion; but b¢ezzlements, contemptuously made up for 
|to any one who has listened critically to their, him a small purse, with which by their affec- 
‘sounds and analyzed their voices, the roar tionate and disinterested advice, he quietly, 
‘of the lion is but a gigantic miau, bearing like some admirable Thinardier, repaired to 
! 














| about the same proportion to that of a cat as foreign parts, to invest the same in negroes ; 
‘its stately and majestic form does to the | 4nd to carry out his ‘* worldly wisdom ” till it 

| smnaller, softer, and more peaceful aspect of opened for him the door of the workhouse, 
ithe cat. Yet, notwithstanding the difference | the gate of the penitentiary, the state prison, 
in their size, who can look at the lion, | °F the drunkard’s grave. 

‘whether in his more sleepy mood, as he lies | The vulgar impression is, that the old ser- 

|curled up in the corner of his cage, or in his | Pent is wise; that indeed, he has the monop- 


| fiercer moments of hunger or of fage, without  1Y of practical wisdom; that in subtlety ~~ 
being reminded of a cat? wile it is quite useless to compete with him, an 


/merely the resemblance of one carniverous | 
animal to another; for no one was ever re-| 
| minded of a dog or a wolf by a lion. Again, 
j all the horses and donkeys neigh; for the 
| bray of the donkey is only a harsher neigh ; 
| pitched on a different key, it is true, but a 
|sound of the same character, as the donkey 
| himself is but a clumsy and dwarfish horse. 
| All the cows low, from the buffalo roaming | 
the prairie, the. musk-ox of the Arctic ice- 
| fields, or the jack of Asia, to the cattle feed- | 
‘ing in our pastures. Among the birds this 
similarity of voice in families is still more 
marked. We need only recall the harsh and 
noisy parrots, so similar in their aging ut- 
| terance. Or take, as an example, the web- | 
| footed family. Do not all the geese and the) 
{innumerable hosts of ducks quack? Does, 
|not every member of the crow family caw, | 
| whether it be the jackdaw, the jay, the mag- 
| pie, the rook, in some green rookery of the 
|old world, or the crow of our woods, with its 
/long melancholy caw, that seems to make the 
silence and solitude deeper. Compare all the 
sweet warblers of the songster family—the 
nightingales, the thrushes, the mocking-birds, 
| the robbins—they differ in the greater or less 
perfection of the note, but the same kind of 
voice runs through the whole group.—Agas- 
siz. 

| 


| 


} 





WatcuinG One's Setr.—‘‘ When I was a 
boy,” said an old man, ‘‘ we had a school- 
master who had an odd way of catching idle 
boys. One day he called out to us: 

‘*Boys, I must have closer attention to 
‘your books. The first one of you that sees 





And en te act habit is nothing but the special interposition of 
divine grace that prevents us from being bound 
in his fetters as strongly as the wolf Fenrir was 
bound in the irresistible chains of the fuiries. 1 
ain going to combat this notion; I am going to 
make it appear, if I can, that the children of this 
world are not so wise as is supposed ; that the 
Prince of this world is not ; that he is the victim 
ot his own treachery; that he overreaches himself ; 
that he counts so much on the perfection of his 
art, as to undo his own plans by it; he has 
too much subtlety for success, and cheats once too 
often. Popular proverbs which report in brief 
the results of human experience announce this, 
in the most unmistakeable manner. Here are 
two or three :—the Devil is an Ass; he is subtle 
but weaves a coarse web; he always leaves a 
stench behind him; give the Devil rope enough 
and he will hang himself. These and other say- 
ings express the large practical faith of mankind, 
the world’s great common sense, the experimental 
conviction; not by the way of inspiration, but 
by the way of experiment; not by intuition, but 
by induction, that the spirit of evil has more 
credit for wit than he deserves. 

He would do good service who could show 
who the master- workman was in the vast labor- 
atory of time, who blew up the fiercest fires, who 
labored most furiously at the anvil, who watched 
the results most anxiously, and most, as is 
proved, in the interest of God; who, in fine, was 
mainly instrumental in bringing to a successful 
issue that vast experiment in morals which has 
resulted so splendidly for the hopes of mankind, 
and would show the prince of the world as that 
workman, and the children of the world as his 
most faithful and obedient servants. He would 
show the old Dragon pulling the celestial Venus 
threugh the sea. The old idea was, that Ormu- 
zed and Ahrima, the Eternal Spirits of Light 


the ascension ; after the ascension the immortal 
glory. ‘The fiend was caught in his own snare. 
He thought to put the Christ out of sight.—he 
lifted him up before the eyes of mankind: he 
thought to bury him in a tomb,—he cut all the 
donds that bound him to the earth and gave his 
spirit liberty to pass from land to land: he 
thought to make him despised as a man, and he 
was worshipped as a god: he plaited the thorn 
crown, but he had no idea that it was to be held 
in greater honor than the diacem of a king; he 
plucked the reed, but he never suspected it would 
be more conspicuous as a badge of majesty than 
any royal sceptre; he drove the nails, but little 
did he ——. that the wounds they made would 
be washed by the tears of generations; that the 
groans they caused would break the hardest 
hearts; that the agony they created would make 
him and his consecrated by a whole Christendom. 
The Church owes more to Judas than to any of 
the twelve. Peter laid himself down as the 
cornerestone of the Church, but where would 
have been the Church if death had not destroyed 
the carnal part of the Christ? John had the 
wonderful vision in Patmos of the immortal be- 
ing with the stars in his hand, but who raised 
him to the stars? Hethat sold him for thirty 
pieces. Paul preached Christ the Spirit in the 
rich cities of Asia and the Roman empire. But 
who gave him Christ the Spirit? He that took 
from him Christ the Flesh. The Satan who 
caused Christ the Jew to be crucified, caused 
Christ the Man to be born in thousands of hearts. 
Has the wisdom of this Prince of the world 
| proved itself more consummate in other gases ? 
He took possession of the human body,—at least 
his ministers—idleness, intemperance, lascivious- 
ness, bestiality had possession uf it for many a 
generation, and it was looked on as a fit place for 
these to inhabit. Its parts and properties were 
made over to their uses, ‘The passions were 
reckoned unclean, and of course were vilely dis- 
honored; the appetites were reckoned impure, 
| and of course were grossly abused. A detestable 
philosophy which if not prompted by the devil 
was worthy of him, taught that the wonderful 
frame of man was treated most properly when 
it was most outrageously maltreated. Nothing 
that could make it miserable was spered. The 
seven devils did their most. They cramped and 
tortured it; they flung it into the fire and into 
the water; they wrung it and racked it; they 
| burned it with fever; they wasted it with scrof- 
}ula; they made it loathsome with leprosy; they 
| seemed to be fairly in the way of murdering His 
| handiwork. They made the stomach a torture 
| chamber, the lungs a dungeon vault, the brain a 
| breeder of distempered fancies, the arteries and 
| brains a sewer where the polluted blood stagnated 
| or rolled a sluggish stream which exhaled disease 
|at every turn. The misery wus dreadful; the 
| ground was heaving with premature graves; the 
{surface of the earth was covered with decrepit 
| creatures, in whom the image of God, if it ever 
|existed, had been effaced. But ah! the Evil 
| One carried his plot a little too far, and ruined 
himself. He made man so miserable that he 
|tried to escape from his misery. He so cursed 
| him with disease that he was put on finding a 
|cure for disease. He so drove him with pain 
|that in sheer desperation he began to study the 
laws of comfortable and healthful living. Man 
is naturally lazy; he will bear a good deal before 
he thinks of mending his lot; he will put up 
with a considerable sum of pain and with an in- 
definite amount of stupefaction; he will limp 
and hobble and crawl; he will go on one leg; 
he will breathe with one lung; he will dispense 
with half his digestive apparatus, with three- 
quarters of his thinking apparatus, and with the 
| whole of his worshipping apparatus before he will 
take the trouble to improve his physical condi- 
tion, ‘The wily adversary might have reduced 
him to the merest apology for humanity, and 
kept him so indefinitely, but he was not satisfied 
with that; he could not let well enough alone. 
He must needs turn the screw once more — 
/and so secure for himselfa most exquisite joy— 
and man sprung to his feet, and began to cast 
out his devils. Our discoveries iv physiology, 
| our laws of hygiene, our rules of temperance and 
| chastity, our extreme sensitiveness about wo fy 











| exercise, our medical science, our return to 8. 
| ical obedience, our lofty doctrine respecting the 
| body as the temple of the Holy Spirit; whence 
{came they? Whence indeed, but from the de- 
;sire to escape this relentless tormentor. The 
demon of hell forced us into heaven; the demon 
| of destruction drove us into life. The possession 
was 80 Violent that the victim was compelled to 
cry out for the Christ, who sent the demons irto 
| the ground. 
| The Prince of the world played the same fool- 
/ish turn on himself in legislation. ‘Turn over 
| the Old Law books: you find no Spirit of Love 
‘there, no Spirit of Justice; only the Spirit of 
| violence and scorn, Satan had all the codes to 
| himscif, he made them and he executed them, he 
| presided in the legislative halls, he sat on the 
| judges’ bench, he wore the prince’s ermine, he 
| drew up the-indictments, he passed the verdicts, 
| he turned the wheels in the torture chamber, he 
| placed the cord round the victim's neck ; he had 
‘the building of the prisons, the appointment of 
| the jailors, the dungeon regulation. ‘The French 
| Bastile, the Austrian Spielberg were his contriv- 
| ance. No one presumed to dispute his authority, 
| to question the wisdom of his verdict, to interfere 
| with the execution of his@ecree. He had all the 
|trump cards in his hand; fis dice were loaded 
| 80 that it seemed he could not fail to throw sixes, 
‘and yet by his own folly the game was lost. In 
|his luxury of blood he made his codes so san 
|guinary that juries would not convict under 


and Darkness began on the first day of creation 
their strugglé for supremacy in the universe, and 
that this struggle was still going forward and 
would go forward for eons yet, and though the 


| them, and his victime escaped ; he made his pun- 
! ishments so barbarous that the execution of tnem 

brought on rebellion against his power, and now 
‘the business of legislation is pretty much taken 


janothor boy idle, I want you to inform me, 
jand I will attend to the case.” 
| ‘Ah! thought I to myself, there is Joe 





Shall we confess that our soldiers 

Cannot base hirelings overthrow? 
Great God! is it on hands enchained 

We are, yoke-weighed, to rest our brow? 
Shall we be serfs of despots ever, 

To tug, like cattle at the plough?”’ 


A hundred heaving breasts were waiting, 
and when the last line was uttered, the final 
question put, they cried 


Beavutirut LeGenp.—Therc is a beautiful | 
‘legend illustrating the blessedness of perform- | 
\ing ourduty at whatever cost to our own, 
inclination. A beautiful vision ofour Saviour | 
had appeared to a monk, and in silent bliss | 
| he was gazing upon it. The hour arrived in 
‘which it was his duty to feed the poor of the | = x 
convent. He lingered not in his cellto enjoy, ‘{No, no, no! ‘ 

the vision, but left it to perform his humble | Then, with the peal of a trumpet, the mighty 
duty. When he returned, he found the bles- | Chorus resounded : 

sed vision still waiting for him, and uttering 
aie words, ‘* Hadst thou staid, I must have 
fled.” 


“ To arms, citizens! your battalions form ! 
March on, march on! 
Until the beams of peace succeed the storm!'’ 
This time, there was such a commotion 
ede S ‘among all the auditors that Rouget de I'Isle, 
re ‘Ifa word or two will render aman before singing a fourth verse, was obliged to 
happy,” said a Frenchman, he must be wretch beg silence. 
indeed who will not give it. It is like lighting He was listened to feverishly. 
another man’s candle with your own, which The indignant voice became menacing: 
loses none of its brilliancy by what the other : 
os Bet ree ‘Tremble tyrants! with your allies, 
gains.” Ifall men acted upon that principle Whom all hate with one accord 


the world would be much happier than it is. Tremble! for your murd’rous projects 
Are fated soon to gin reward. 
If our heroes should fall battiing— 
Fat@has many sad things in store — 
All our soldiers to tight ‘gainst ye! 
Our country shall have more, and more! ” 


> 
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| [ge The Cincinnati Enquirer (Dem.) says 
‘that the guerrilla murders by Secessionists in 
Kentucky ‘‘should be frowned down.” 

Is not that a little too severe treatment for 
our ‘* misguided brethren?” Suppose it 
should irritate them. Would it not be better 
to coax them down ? 





«Ay, ay!” cried all the voices. 

And fathers pushed forward their sons who 
could walk, while mothers held up in their 
arms those who still had to be carried. 

This made the bard perceive that there was 
one verse missing; the song of the children ; 
the hymn of the forthcoming harvest, the 
germinating grain; and while the guests fren- 
ziedly repeated the chorus, he let his head 
sink on his hand, amid the confusion, excite- 
ment, bravos, he improvised the subjoining. 





te Jones, the other day, asked Smith the 
following question: Says Jones, ‘‘we have had 
the age of iron, the age of gold, and the age 
of bronze ; but which shall we call the present 


and state to state; and not many months af- 
terward I received intelligence of their where- 
abouts, and sent them sufficient means to 
make them comfortable for life. 

‘In due time the excitement died away ; 
but, continually annoyed with suspicions of 
being an abolitionist, and thoroughly loathing 
a system of which I was an unwilling repre- 
sentative, I resolved to emancipate all my 
slaves, and seek a home farther North. 
was not long in finding a purchaser for the 
plantation; it was a fertile and well-ordered 
one. Half the proceeds I divided among my 
freed slaves, as their due, the fruits of their 


Explaining who they were, Mountfort 
hopes he should not be regarded as a tres- 
passer upon the privacy of one, who, he had 
heard, was averse to human society. 

** Not always,” replied the hermit, with a 
faint smile, leading the way to his cavern and 
beckoning them to follow, where they were 
svon seated, in a capacious and comfortably 
furnished cavity in the rock, his abode tor a 
score of years, perhaps the abode of wild 
beasts before him, from the Creation down. 

** The ‘old man of the mountain’ may Be 
“somewhat misanthropic, but he is no churl, 
though not over-fond of visits from mere idle 
staregs; and Visits from these are now fortu- toils and their progenitors for years; and 
nately few.” /placing them safely aboard a ship, I sailed 

«+1 suppose you must sometimes weary of/ with them to distant parts, where all, who 
this loneliness, and the sight of the human work in honesty, are masters of themselves, 
face is then not distasteful to you ?” |, however humbie, ignorant, or homely. 


‘I have never regretted my choice of ay ++ Ah, my friends, I, once a slavebolder, 
abode,” replied the old man; spit? is did indeed feel like a ‘patriarch’ when I 


age?” ** Why,” says Smith, licking the back 
ota postage stamp which he was about to apply 
to the envelope of a letter, *‘ 1 think we had 
, better call this the mucil-age.” 





te" They mean to raise tall students out in 
Wisconsin. An exchange paper says: ‘* Its 
board of education has resolved to erect a 
building large enough to accommodate five 
hundred students three stories high.” 





‘ed Military Governor of Texas, with the, rank 
of Brigadier General, and authority to raise 
two brigades of loyal Texans. 





society we are required to do 


| otttting tangs to one another ; in aaa 


ciety, we are required only to say them. 


te Hon. A. J. Hamilton has been appoint- , 


‘To march forward we are ready, 

When our elders shall be no more ; 

We will follow in their footsteps 
Glorious paths they trode before. 

Should we fall while them avenging, 
Should like water our blood outpour ; 

Pierced by the ball or blade, our hearts 
Had the same feeling our brothers bore.”’ 


Through the stifled sobs of mothers, the 
enthusiastic tones of sires, was to be heard 
the pure voices of children singing : 

“ To arms, citizens! your battalions form ! 
2! 


; March on, ma o 
Until the beams of peace succeed the storm? ” 


| ‘*Ah, but,” muttered one of the guests, **is 
‘there to be no pardon for those who are mis- 


led?” 
_ ‘Stay, stay !7 said Rouget de lIsle ; ‘you 
| will see that my heart does not deserve such 
_& reproach.” 

In a voice fraught with emotion, he sa 
this holy strophe, in which is the entire so 


{Simmons that I don’t like. Ill watch him, 
|and if I see him look off his book, I'll tell. 
It was not long before I saw Joe look off his 
book, and immediately I informed the master. 

‘*Indeed!” said he; ‘‘ how did you know 
| he was idle!” | 
‘*T saw him,” said I. 
| ‘* You did; and were your eyes on your 
| book when you saw him?” 

I was caught, and I never watched for idle 
| boys.again. H 
| If we are sufficiently watchful over our own 
‘conduct, we will have no time to find fault 
| with the conduct of others. 


} 





A MILLION AND A BILLION. 
| Weare perpetually hearing of millions, and 
of how many millions it will require to do this 
or that. We have a good idea what a mil- 
jlion of dollars will do, but we very much 
| doubt whether one person in a thousand has 
‘a correct idea of the quantity or number con- 
tained 1n a million. For instance, if you 
| would ask a person how long it would occupy 
‘him to put down a million dots with a pen 
upon a sheet of paper, he will generally tell 
you something so far from the fact as to be 
laughable. Permit us therefore to say, for 
we have tried the experiment more than once, 
that it would occupy an expert penman about 
14 days supposing him to work bank hours, 
(that is six) incessantly, doing nothing but 
putting dots on the paper or dipping his pen 
‘in the ink. This will give our readers some 
idea of the quantity or number contained ina 
million. 

Let any one try it, by laving his watch on 
the table, close to the paper, and work for 
ten or twenty minutes, then add and multiply. 
But what is a million compared to a billion ? 
It is mere a nothing.—W hat, then, is a billion ? 
A very short answer will suffice for a very 
long story. It is a million times a ‘million. 
But who could count it? No man! A quick 
bank teller can count one hundred and sixty 
and seventy a minute; but let us suppose he | 
could go as far as 200. Then one 


our will ; 
‘produce 12,000, a day 288,000, anda year or | 
365 days 195,120,000., Let us suppose, now, 
that Adam at the b 


according to the usually supposed age of our 
globe, have counted near enough. For, to 
count a billion he would require 9520 years, 
| 34 days, 5 hours and 20 minutes. Now sup- 
| posing we were to allow poor Adam 12 hours 
| daily for rest, eating and sleeping, he would 


finning of his existence | 
had begun to count, had continyed to do so, | 
and was counting still, he would not now, | 


issue of it could not be doubtful, for the Spirit of 
Light must eventually cunquer, the combat 
nevertheless was desperate, the victory over Evil 
being gained only by the utmost energy of Good. 
The story thus is a sublime one, bat it does vast- 
ly more than justice to the power of Evil,—vast- 
ly less than justice to the power of Good. As 
we look at the experience o* “zen in the conduct 
of history, it almost seems at timesas if the Light 
Spirit, instead of engaging in desperate encounter 
with Evil had disdained such encounter, had 
withdrawn into its eternal calm and looked on 
the world in silence. For ages the world lay in 
shadow ; darkness covered the earth and thick 
darkness the people. Savagery everywhere. 
no justice manifest ; no pity, no kindness. Here 
and there, at immense intervals, a’pyophet faint- 
ing in a cave; a hero praying in aden of lions; 
a saint lighting up the age with the flame that 
burned his body: you may almost count on the 
fingers of your two hands the orators, the incar- 
nations of the Holy Spirit which have been 
vouchased the earth. Christendom confesses but 
one and He hanging in death-agony on the cross. 
Yet the world has gone on. How? Mankind 
has touched the Golden Rule, has thrown out the 
Christ, has produced the New Testament. The 
race accepts the rules of justice, calls_goodness a 
first principle, announces love as the law of the 
universe. How came it? I know not unless it 
was that the Spirit of Light waited for the Spirit 
of Darkness to destroy himself. ‘To go back to 
the beginning, when he crept into the garden of 
innocent delight and plotted the undoing of 
Adam and Eve, and through their undoing an 
empire for himself on the planet. That was a 
deep game, if the old fable be received, how 
deep! He had not the sagacity to see that after 
Eden would come the Gethsemane. Had he let 
Adam and Eve alone they might have lived and 
died in innocent simplicity,—harmless children 
of nature, living on berries, sleeping in arbors, 
rambling among the groves of spices and the 
thickest of flowers, aimless, idle, useless, asking 
no questions, gaining no knowledge. With a 
fine stroke of cunning he tempted them, ard 
they became as gods, knowing good and evil. 
Had he let them alone they would have had no 
Christ : he tempted them and the Christ came to 
lift them up into higher stages of development. 
Had he let them alone they might have contin- 


ued perfect animals. He wipped them, and they | 


stumbled up the altar stairs upon immortality. 
He said to Judas “ betray, betray.” Feeling 
sure that betrayal would be death, and death 
would be the end of his nightly foe, Judas be- 
trayed. The betrayal was followed by trial. 
How the adversary leered when the crown of 
thorns was put on and the mocking reed was 
given, and the sokliers’ heavy hands tell on that 
| sensitive body and their spittle ran down his face! 
| Then came the ctoss. ‘+ Good,” said the fiend; 
| «the plot is deep and true.” But after the cross 


‘out of his hands. ‘Ihe criminal code becomes 

/more christian every year, the prison discipline 
is getting to be humane, reform schools are tak- 

jing the place of jails, the stocks have gone, the 
pillory has gone, and men, thanks to him, are 
busy taking down the gallows and the guillotine. 

| Education is doing the work which punishment 
attempted. 

It was the same experience in government. 
The Christ sat on no single seat of power, occu- 
pied no throne, nor governor's chair till an out- 
raged humanity took him ia its arms and carried 

‘him thither. Ah! what a dismal fool the old 
‘serpent has been here, When he had the whole 
machinery of government in his control, when he 
held the purse strings, had the appointment of 
all the officers, was commander-in-chief of army 
and navy, when he sate on the chest of human- 
ity and cooly sucked out its life-blood, drop by 
drop that he should have lost his all by stupidity. 
' But he did so: he got beside himself with his 
ecstasy, he could not contain his glee, he pyt on 
fantastical aire, he #trutted, swelled, boasted ; he 
hung a cap on a pole, and told men they must 
worship it, he plucked people by the beard, he 
took the workman's hard earnings and spent them 
‘in gaming and drink, he flourished his cane 
over the backs of men like Voltaire, he swag- 
gered and swore and laughed and feasted, till 
one morning he woke to find the chamber full of 
red republicans. His bastile was demolished, 
‘his palaces were in flames, the guillotine was 
chopping off his servant's heads, his beaten 
slaves had risen and were crying vengeance on 
him. He had overdone it; he had suffered the 
forked tail to appear beneath the cloak; he had 
showed the horns and hoofs, and it was all over 
/ with Lim. We owe our liberties to the devil who 
| tied our hands and feet-too tight, and our privi- 
 leges to the fool who would not be satistied to 
have them. but must parade them and taunt us 
| with their loss. ; 
| He has played at every game. Name one in 
| which he has not been the dupe of his own cun- 
ning. He accepted the place of steward in the 
church, and by a skilful use of his opportunities 
contrived to distribute a great of its patron- 
-age. He had the confidence of Pope and Priest; 
‘he was ready in cajoling the people; his imps 
_went about in hood and cassock, with bare feet 
land a rope round their waists, keeping up the 
' vulgar superstitions, tickling the v preju- 
| dices, playing on the coarse fears an 7 ot 
men and women, —_ we them has — 
senses, mone into satanic coffers 
| streayps. Ath aoe ensnediin ly well for the chil- 
dren of the world; no one doubted the theolo 
gies; no one dared to neglect the sacraments; 
pictures of hell were painted in all public placer, 
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to read the Sermon on the 
the Peter’s Pence or to miss 
ion of their sins. The chil- 
light summarily extin- 
inatad, 


“a ; read: if “sera . 
a y ings were 
he sat in the dark confessional, heard 

unbelief, every murmur of dis- 

his hand at once om the 

mouth which dared to complain. 

of heaven and hell he kept his 

htiest subjects in awe; we hear of his doings 
are amazed at the sagacity, the subtlety of 

the devices, his cunning was t, his in- 

t infallible; it seemed as if he could not 

, but he did. Infallibility mounted into 

his head-and made him crazy. ‘Thinking he 
could do anything he laid by ail reserve and per- 
petrated the most astounding imbecilities. He sent 
@ man round with a drum, offering the best seats 
in heaven at a premium, selling God's forgive- 
ness at 80 much per sin. ‘There was a schedule 
of iniquities with prices of pardon attached: so 
much less of purgatory for a shilling, 50 much 
less of brimstone for a kreutzer, so many drops 
of cold water to the tongue foraducat. That 
was a mistake: one mornisg the inhabitants of 
the town of Wittenberg saw a sturdy monk nail- 
ing a paper to the door of the great church, The 
man was named Martin Luther; the paper was 
the Reformer’s challenge to the prince of the 
world. You know the result: a free bible, an 
i reason, a liberal faith, a religion of 

the soul, @ restoration of conscience to its preroga- 
tive, @ 1 of the natural affections of 
the a practical Christianity devoted to the 

-- work of establishing the kingdom of heaven on 

earth, a Christ in the life busy every day in cast- 
ing wut the devils of vice and superstition and 
crime. There was once, we are told, a tribe of 
devil worshippers. If these people could only 
have known the amount of good their god had 
been instrumental in doing among mankind we 
could almost justify their superstition. 

But it hes been reserved for us to see the complete 
etultification of the evil one. He never had a fairer 
field for his operations than this country afforded, 
and he was among the very firet to occupy it: he 
came the same year with the Puritans; he lost 
no time, he insinuated himself into the social re- 
lations of the people, he wormed himself into the 

vernment, he lubricated all great persons with 

is slime, he fascinated statesmen with his 
charged eyes and glittering scales, he captivated 
them with his glozing tongue; so guilelessly he 
did it, s0 ingeniously, with such plausible reason- 
oning, that before we were aware of his designs 
he had gained a political, social, and even moral 
supremacy. He had corrupted nearly all the 
public men, he had the «ar of the executive, he 
stuffed the ballot-box : there seemed to be no 
reason why, with prudent management, he should 
not become the preponderating force in the na- 
tion, why he should not at last become the one 
force ; and he would have dofe it if he had not 
outwitted himself, if he had not incontinently 
showed his hand. Good men did next to no- 
thing, God maintained his awful reserve. ‘here 
was a wonderful, a ,. >digious silence on the part 
of all who might have spoken; the two or three 
voices that were raised were drowned forthwith 
in the popular clamor or smothered by the popu- 
lar indifference. it was as if the moral world 
stood still to see the self conviction of evil. Under- 
ground, swift and sure, burrowed the old serpent; 
now and then showing his head in some outrage 
on civilization but straightway drawing it in 
again ; so cunning, 80 wary, 80 wise, so deep, 80 
expert in covering his track, that none thought 
to scotch him. It was the wiliest game up to a 
certain point, and then it was the craziest. Lvery 
master-stroke of policy was the best thing that 
could have been done for God. He offered a 
price for the head of Garrison and made Gatrison 
known; he insulted Dr. Channing, and startled 
Phillips to his feet: he mobbed Phillips and 
raised up anti-slavery orators by the score; he 
agonized to get the Fugitive Slave Law, and cre- 
ated the Republican party; he broke down the 
Missouri Compromise, and let the angel of tne 
North into his dominions; he invaded Kansas, 
and unearthed John Brown; he hung John 
Brown and multiplied avengers by the thousand. 
At Sumter he was idiot enough to shock the last 
remaining sentiment of Northern honor. Hell 
should have deposed him for that blunder. Pan- 
demonium should have excommunicated him for 
such a piece of nonsense: the tiends should have 
put the zany’s cap on his head. Still there was 
another chunce: the last hour had not corre. Ile 
might still mutter the black Pater Noster, and 
shed the hypocritical tear, and retire to his cave 
for a new rehearsal of his part. Nobody wanted 
to bruise his head severely: most would .have 
been glad to see it safely sheltered in its hole,— 
many begged him to draw it in. But the mad- 
man absurdly imputing this kind advice to fear, 
actually believed that he had done a wise thing 
and persisted. He raised his crest, he darted out 
his tongue, he waved his ecaly tail more fiercely 


efense, the javelin of Emancipation was 

iven into his heart. Slavery dies by its own 
hand: ita worst enemies have been its friends : 
Gov. Wise hurt it more than John Brown: Pres- 
ton Brooks dealt it more fatal blews than Charles 
Sumner: Floyd knocked away a more powerful 
r than Wendell Phillips, and Jefferson Davis 
wounded it more“ mortally than Garrison. 

‘Thus, my triends,it ever is. ‘The arch-traitor 
is always taken in his own trap: the father of 
lies always tells one too many: the original mur- 
derer ends‘in suicide. ‘The highways of history 
are dottéd all along with the trees on which the 
deyii has hung himself with his own rope. -It is 

Ot so weighty a matter after all to confound 
7 the wiles of the devil! 

Yet anen complain that things go limp and 
lame. There is no justice, they say, or a very 
imperfect one. Evil has been ever getting 
the start of Good. Why bless me! Three- 
fourths ofthe profits that have been made have 
been due to the devil. Justice has folded 
its arms, good men have been asleep. If Or- 
muzed had really grappled with Ahriman the 
dark spirit would have fled like the night. If 
the God in us had byt stirred itself it might 
any day have thrys@ this hydra into the pit. 
If our feet had been shod with anything stout- 
er than French prunella, we might have 
walked through the wiles of the devil some 
fine morning as easily as the farmer walks 
through the cobwebs in the dewy grass. 

What then? Is there nothing for us to do? 
Shall wo quietly look on, watching the game, 
witnessing the execution and exulting in the 
self intlicted destruction of the enemy? Nay, 
for we are the executioners; the force which 
is in us is the force that reacts against him; 
we are the doom which he pulls down, we 
are the avengers that he unearths if we are 
supine. It is an indication, simply that the 
hour of his destruction has not struck, that 
he has not come to the end of his tether, that 
his folly has not reached its crisis; that his 
plots have not worked themselves to the sur- 
tace. When the moment arrives for the co- 
alition to overwhelm him the blasts of judg- 
ment will rush in as inevitably as the North 
wind rages after sultry weather. If we are 
idle, others by and by, will move; I have no 
fear that the Archangel will be absent when 
the pit is ready to receive the Fiend. 

There is but one Being that is—that Being 
is God; there is but one power—that is 
justice ; there is but one moving impulse and 
that is benificence ; evil is self-refuting, crime 
is self-convicting, sin i$ self-condemning. 
The universe is constructed on a vast scale, 
and the evil principle, as we call it, has a 
broad stage to dispose itself on. A lie will 
hold itself for generations, a guilt will make 
a show of succeeding tor centuries; but 
the lie is no less a he for being old, and 
the older it is, the readier it is to exposure. 
A guilt is no less a guilt for being huge, nor 
is its condemnation any less certain. It has 
no roots in nature; it has no place in the or- 

anization of the world; it exists only to 
Reis its mournful testimony to the truth; it 
endures only so long as is necessary to work 
out its own final overthrow, only so long as 
is necessary to reyeal by contrast the beauty 
of righteousness, and to show, by its own de- 
feat, the eternal majesty-of Virtue and truth. 
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“i ever, he spit his venom in floods, until in 
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Democratic Vicrortes.—The Democrat- Wis in the derangement of our commercial 


ic conservative, and anti radical journals have 
just now a great deal to say about their vic- 
tories. The main difference between the vic- 
tories won by them and political opponents 
is, that their opponents have gone South and 
won, while they have stayed at home and 
won. Another difference is, that while Dem- 
ocratic victories have been won at the North, 
they are really triumphs at the South; while 
the victories of their opponents, although 
won in the South, are successes for the North. 
One kind was won at the ballot-box—the other 
with the cartridge-box, except in Iowa, where 
the Union boys took a hand at both boxes, 
and, of se, were victorious all round.— 
St. Democrat. 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH! 
Premium for Subscribers. 


We ask every one who wants to establish 
an independent organ of public opinion, for 
the fearless examination of all questions 
which concern the peeple’s welfare, uncon- 
trolled by cliques and not dependent upon 
class interests, upon a permanent basis of a 
supporting subscription list, to subscribe for 
the ComMMONWEALTH, and use their influence 
to obtain other subscriptions. 
TERMS.—Two DoLvars a year, payable alwsys in 
} advance. 
f For TKN DOLLaRs paid at one time, six 
g copies will be sent for one year, 
For FIFTEEN DOLLARS, paid at one time, 
ten copies of the paper will be sent for 
one year. 
For the delivery of papers by carriers, fifty 
cents additional will be required. 
Premium. To any person who will for- 
ward us four dollars, two subscriptions for a 
Ee we will send as a premium, _ paid, 
M. D. Conway’s two books: Tag REJECTED 
Stone and Tue Go_pen Hovr. : 
Cannot every one of our present subscrib- 
ers secure these two books by sending us 


two new subscribers ? 





THANESGIVING HYMN. 
Thy Will be Done. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


We see not, know not, all our way 

Is night: with Thee alone is day. 

From out the torrent’s troubled drift, 

Above the storm our prayer we lift, 
Thy will be done! 


The flesh may fail, the heart may faint, 
But who are we to make complaint, 
Or dare to plead in times like these 
The weakness of our love of ease? 

Thy will be done! 


We take with solemn thankfulness 

Our burthen up, nor ask it less, 

And count it joy that even we 

May suffer, serve, or wait for Thee, 
Whose will be done! 


Though dim as yet in tint and line, 
We trace Thy picture’s wise design, 
And thank Thee that our agé supplies 
The dark relief of sacrifice. 

Thy will be done! 


And if, in our unworthiness, 

Thy sacrificial wine we press, 

If from Thy ordeal’s heated bars 

Our feet are seamed with crimson scars, 
Thy will be done! 


If, for the age to come, this hour 
Of trial hath vicarious power. 
And, blest bz thee, our present pain 
Be Liberty’s eternal gain, 
Thy will be done! 


Strike, Thou, the Master, we Thy keys, 

The anthem of the destinies! 

The minor of Thy loftier strain 

Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain, 
Thy will be done! 





THE NEGRO AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
It is not so much the man in the black 
skin, as it is the black man in our minds, that 
perplexes us. Slavery has taught us to thrust 
out of view the real qualities of the negro, 
‘and to substitute for them a factitious image 
toward which we direct our hatred and our 
| persecution. We see, not a laborer who pro- 
‘duces wealth, but a being who causes dis- 
‘traction; not a man of improvable faculties, 
but a nuisance which it is desirable to get 
rid of; nota subject for culture, but a vic- 
tim of abusé. Such is the Creature that fills 
our mitids. We could hardly summon from 
the infernal circles of Dante, a more unwel- 





come ghost. 

But the government, by a sovereign act 
which can never be repealed, destroys this 
imaginary being and presents to us the negro 
in anew character. After affirming, in the 
face of a decision by the supreme court, that 
the Constitution does not recognize the negro 
as a slave, it takes another step, and declares 
that he is a laborer. It classes him in the 
It puts him in uniform and calls him 
Ife receives rations and pay 
Ile is armed by the 





army. 
a ‘* brigade.” 
like any other man. 
weapons which were yesterday in the hands 
of our white soldiers. Ile marches to the 
sound of the same music, and is subject to the 
same discipline with them. He has his op- 
portunity in his own hands. Human nature 
must prove to be a prodigious imposture, if 
in a last resort ona ficld that may happen 
any day, the negro does not leap from his in- 
trenchments where he lies couchant, and un- 
der the direct authority of the United States 
government, meet upon equal ground those 
who have heretofore lashed him to unpaid 
toil on the cotton plantation. What man in 
his senses can doubt that a ‘ brigade” of 
‘**laborers * at Bull Run or Cedar Mountain 
would have had their mattocks turned into 
bayonets, if they had asked for the exchange ? 

It may be doubted whether the government 
can do more than it has done for the negro. 
He must do the remainder for himself. It is 
Eutopian to expect in this age the emancipa- 
tion of four millions of slaves on any theory 
of philanthropy. It can take place only 
where the general economy demands it; and 
then, because it cannot be resisted. If we 
might be allowed to speak for the negro, we 
would say, he does not desire emancipation 
asa gift, but he claims it as a right }by his 
power of productive labor, on the principles 


If he is not able to 


of material economy. 


maintain himself on these, he must by neces- 
sity resign himself to a longer period of sub- 
serviency. Asan object of charity, he would 








not an insuperable objection to this scheme in 
the positive terms of economy that are em- 
braced by it. Colonization, as an abstract 
theory, appears very simple. If we can im- 
pose on our imagination the picture of our 
four millions of negroes already transported 
to Central America or elsewhere, and there 
successfully employed in productive labor and 
in the arts of civilization, we must necessarily 
add a counterpart, which may consist either 
of a vast deficiency of labor in the Southern 
States, or ina rivalry of cultivatiom of the 
most valuable staple now known to commerce. 
With this branch of labor, the negro is al- 
ready acquainted, and transferred to another 
field, he would be able immediately to adopt 
and prosecuty as a master, the business that 
he has so well learned as a slave. If the tes- 
timony ofthe Southern slaveholder is entitled 
to respect, the white race cannot labor in the 
cotton latitudes. It must in any event go 
through the process of being acclimated, and 
it cannot be before one generation of laborers 
is buried beneath the soil that the labor can 
be profitably established by another. 

The more we look at the negro question, 
and subject it to the logic of practical econo- 
ney, the more likely it appears that the reso- 
lution of it must be on our soil, just where 
the race is now established, and where it al- 
ready possesses every condition of prosperous 
industry and future improvement. With the 
Central American region all open to us, and 
with all the aid that might now and for an in- 
definiie time to come, be rendered by the 
government to push forward colonization, 
there is still every prospect that we shall be 
forced to terminate, summarily, the system of 
servile labor that we have so long and un- 
wisely fostered. This will not be difficult if 
we allow ourselves to be guided in the task 
by the laws of sound industrial economy. 





‘‘ THE PROG: “ag 


What the pro-slavery press seems to want 
now is that Mr. Lincoln should have a de- 
clared policy one way, and half of his gener- 
als and cabinet officers working the other. 
They hold up their hands in holy horror when 
itis hinted that walking papers are to be 
given to all who will not come up absolutely 
and without reservation to the support of the 
policy which the President deems essential 
to the salvation of the Republic. 

Gentlemen, you play the hypocrite very 
badly this time! Your apprehensions indi- 
cate the mark which you know any man not a 
fool will have to go. You knew very well 
once that to revoke Fremont’s proclamation 
and not revoke him was an inconsistency ; 
and you know very well that to have an 
Emancipation policy, and retain agents who 
do not believe in it is to go to a fountain with 
a sieve. Homer’s woman in pale blue who 
spent the night in unravelling what she wove 
all day, would not be a more absurd phantom 
than a President employing the life-long tools 
of Slavery to carry out Emancipation. 

Scarcely less absurd would it be to retain 
those about him in using a weapon which, if 
used, must be from its very nature fraught 
with tremendous emergencies, those who are 
indifferent to it. This would be as if he 
should employ all the engravers to build Mon- 
itors and engage the iron-forgers to make 
Treasury notes. The men who have studied 
the negro, who have long known the avenues 
by which he may be~ reached, whose voices 
they would know and follow, will be necessa- 
rily called into service when the President de- 
cides to fire the gun he is now aiming. Such 
men as Stanley of N. C., Phelps of Ark., and 
Butler of N. O. must be sent elsewhcre. The 
negroes would not trust them and should 
not, if they were dressed in Proclamations 
from head to foot. The proclamation the 
President must send South is Fremont. For 
ten years the negro’s watchword has been 
Fremont and Freedom. This will soon be 
not a matter of choice but of necessity. 
When the imminent danger comes the nation 
will demand that Fremont, Hunter and Phelps 
shall have the leading commands in the far 
South. The President may wait till the na- 
tion so demands,—as it surely will,—in which 
case it will come too late to save the nation 


from another plague. 
The danger just now does not seem to us 


that the President will openly back down from 
the Proclamation. But that some malign in- 
fluence near him may bring about the virtual 
revocation of it,—to wit, the retention of 
those in Cabinet or field who will not carry 
it out tothe uttermost. The President's hon- 
esty is a proverb; if he is entitled to that we 
shall know on New Year’s day. For no 
honest man will give a paper proclamation to 
Freedom and an actual proclamation to Sla- 
very. Ile may rest assured that the Emanci- 
pationists will not allow the merits of their 
method of suppressing this rebellion to be 
passed upon until it has been honestly and 
fairly and con amore inaugurated. 

We are somewhat disposed to believe that 
at least an additional reason to the long cat- 
alogue for the removal of McClellan, was the 
lurking intent in his order in pursuance of the 
President's proclamation, not to carry it out 
as a weapon ef war in good faith. That or- 
; der of McClellan’s will -be found to be an 
|image of iron with feet of clay. Its closing 
paragraph is as follows :— 

‘In carrying out all measures of public 
policy this army will, of course, be guided by 
the same rules of mercy and Christianity that 
have ever controlled its conduct towards the 


REFORM CALLED FOR. 
The progress of this war has proved many | worthy and irresponsible officers. The his- 
imperfections in the structure of our Govern- | TY of this war is full of facts disgraceful to 
ment, besides its fatal connection with slavery, | UT country and to humanity. Everything 
It bas been a fond delusion and a foolish van- | 2¢4T to us is sacrificed to the fatal system 
ity to suppose and to insist upon the absolute | Which takes from the people the power of 
perfection of our code of Government, apart | olding their servants to a just responsibility. 
from its recognition of slavery. Remove this | Who does not believe that if the people had 
foul wrong, and still the Organic Law will | the power, and the army could vote, fully 
need much mending before it will realize any nine-tenths of its officers would at once be 
elevated idea of excellence. For instance, | displaced, and men like Fremont, Hunter, 
some plan is needed which will be sufficient|*"4 Phelps be placed in a position to 
to exclude knaves and fools from places of /**¥¢ the country. Give but the power of 
trust and power. Some plan also to dimin- | choice to our patriotic and intelligent army 
ish the burthens of Government by getting | and they would at once raise from their own 
ranks men who like Washington, without pay 
oremolument would become the saviors of 
their country. 


its work better done at less expense, and 
some plan to restrain the power and corrupt- 
ing influence of wealth held by corporations 
or individuals, and to make it more respon- 
sible to the general welfare. It is true that 
the faults referred to pertain, in a greater or 
less — to all other Governments with | is much gratified by the success of the loan 
— hip. icc = Maps ” fe | of thirteen millions just awarded. Mr. Lin- 
ee savings a aaas ee peas coln doubtless shares the gratification, and 
? so will the loyal people of all sections of the 

ples of free Government better than other country. But this is the pl . 
nations, and have no right to plead their | ee ee 
Be cece wedge, to which, we hope, the well known 
. capacity of the President will be applied, to 
But the most glaring fault in our Govern-| split a certain knotty question on which he is 
ment is its military system, which retains all| now deliberating. Twelve millions of dollars 
the vices and none of the virtues of those of | is a very small sum in the prodigious account 
other nations. Boundless expense with petty | that we are adding up in our national ledger. 
enterprizes and trifling results. High titles| The rate of interest upon it, or, which is the 
and extravagant emoluments with no guaran- | same thing, the price of the loan, is deter- 
ty for fitness or faithfulness ; unfeeling severi- | mined by the quantity of the article in the 
ty without healthful discipline. Official pride | market. What might that be, if the Presi- 
and pomp without official honor. Trusts of dent should announce in his forthcoming mes- 
vital importance without responsibility. Es-| sage, that he proposes to add to the war debt 
pionage without discrimination. Intricacy | proper of the nation, indefinite hundreds of 
without ingenuity—red tape without order or | millions of dollars, for the purchase of ne- 
system. groes ? 
All these evils naturally belong to the false | contemplates only the issuing of a bond, to 
principles of our military department, which | persons who will take it as Hobson’s choice. 





THE NEW LOAN, AND ITS LESSON. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, it is said, 








pean Governments, the imitation being as | country for the annual interest. 
usual worse than the original. 

The founders of our government were men | eMt, out, and to be put out. 
far in advance of their age. 
leading minds of that day looked upon the 
theory ofa representative government, found- 
ed upon the principle of equal rights to all, 
as but a Utopian dream. Among the adyo- . 
cates of such a government many were doubt- | @2vernment or of railroads. 
ful of its success, and few were bold enough | 
to insist upon an unqualified democracy. The 
debates on the constitution show to some ex- 
tent the conservative doubts and fears of its | 
framers. Ilence its compromises, its official 
patronage and its various contrivances to re- | 





out of the public mind. 


strain and limit the dirett action of the peo- | 
ple. It was a praiseworthy because a patri- | Prope 
otic caution, but it is a matter of regret that | 
they had not more of that faith in the people | 4 
which the greater experience and wiser phi- 
losophy of the present age justifies. 
blessings of our government have come from | 
its democratic elements—all its evils have | 2S use of the hoe inthe corn, tobacco and 
arisen from its compromises, its admixture of coe fields ? : a 
the oligarchic principles,—the appointing | 4” to the master, is sound; for he will then 
power and extensive patronage of the heads | destroy prapersys and ought to pay for it. 
of departments, making their subordinates | Only in one other direction is there any even 
responsible not to the people wifwhose in- | plausible ground for paying the master a 
terests they are entrusted, but to patrons of- | cent—and that is, if the negro be removed 


ten incompetent, indifferent or treacherous, | Ut of the country. This — Eutopian idea, 
Pao | well enough to amuse a certain class of ‘‘ toad- 
The organization of our army and the con-|. __,, ag 
2 CH | les” to the slave holder, and political dema- 
duct of the present war give painful proof of | : :. 
ogues—‘‘a bone to an ill-bred dog;” but 


the vast error lying at the root of this whole | Sige 3 
Res 2 |the statesman whose duty it is to deal with 
system. Of all the officers of our army, * 


: | the great industrial interests on which alone 
whether of high or low degree, not one tenth | 6 


represent the principles or the purpose of : 4 
P s | occupy any more than a subordinate place in 
the people, or are in any sympathy with the ,. 
es é | his thoughts. 


; 5 2 If, as is freely admitted, every 
sentiments of the soldiers. A considerable | : is a j : 
‘able bodied emigrant from Europe to our 


portion of the private soldiers of the army | : 
é shores, adds to the wealth of the country, it 
were anti-slavery from the first—a large por-|. ._. : 
: se : is indisputable that every able bodied -man 
tion perhaps were indifferent to the subject, é 2 
: : that goes out of it, lessens that wealth. Let 
and the zealous partizans of slavery were | a tg 
: : ; ‘our President ponder these thoughts, and 
comparatively few. Of these latter classesa) . F : ; : 
ie .. . _, | avoid persistence,in a policy that must clog 
large proportion have become abolitionized | : ae : 
i : | the war on our part, because it cannot fail to 
by observation and experience, and now hate | . : ; j ; 
: ; ; . _ | influence unfavorably, the financial negotia- 
slavery with the generous intensity becoming | .. Z 2 : 
. > . Se ‘ © | tions that are necessary to its prosecution. 
the sons of freedom. Not so with their ofli- : : 
A lad ti f th 1s. | He has already done everything that reason 
cers. arge proportion of the generals 3 i ne 
: te eg vA : )can ask for the Border States. If he does 
with a suicidal treachery to the people who! eS : 
Se th not now see that he has sacrificed national to 
put the present administration in power, have ; 2 ay ; 
sectional interests in his policy towards them, 
been selected from among the basest tools of |, . ‘ : ‘ 
. e ies he is less sagacious than we believe him to 
slavery and bitterest foes of the principles | : tie 
ee ea 'be, and very much behind the mass of opin- 
upon which our success depends. The subor- |. i : : 
: 2 .,.~ jon—not in the loyal States alone, bnt in 
dinate officers, some of whom are men of dif- | : eae ate 
Se . |many districts of the ‘* benighted” South. 
ferent principles,are mostly compelled by their | 
position to reflect the disposition and policy | 
|of their superiors. The soldiers, a’ large | THE KANSAS COLORED SOLDIERS. 
proportion of whom are indisputably equal, | A letter published in the Leavenworth 
on the score of personal worth and intelli- | Conservative by R. J. Hinton, the Adjutant 
gence, to their officers, are allowed no weight | of the Kansas regiment of Colored Volunteers, 
or influence, nor even the expression of opin- | gives an account of the enlistment and organ- 
ion upon the questions which involve their | ization of those troops under the authority of 
It also gives an interesting his- 


rty in human flesh. 


society may securely rest, cannot allow it to 





dearest interests, as well as those of the na-| Gen. Lane. 
tion whom they represent. ‘Their officers be- | tory of the battle of Island Mounds in which 
ing neither directly nor remotely responsible | the negro regiment fought and repulsed a 
to the soldiers, feel no necessity of securing force outnumbering them three to one. Of 
their good opinion, and therefore indulge in | this battle Adjutant Hinton says : 

that supercilious contempt and petty tyranny | « On the 29th, weskirmished in the forenoon. In 
so natural to vulgar minds when placed in the afternoon, the venturing out of a detachment 
i Nes westest laadee dalam f a i beyond the distance ordered brought a severe. 
© aigioge Bree cere een eee eer: though short, general engagement. At least one 
lage bar-room and decked with epaulettes, | hundred and twenty of the rebel cavalry made a 
charge upon this detachment of twenty-four men, 
° : Before we could bring up reinforcements, these 
tem) puts on at once the insolent airs of the feartully disproportiond parties were engaged in a 
‘ancient Pistol” and insults with impunity | desperate hand to hand encounter. 1 was on the 
field, doing with the other officers the best we could 
to bring up reinforcements. ‘There was no flinch- 
{ing no hesitation, no puling hearts or trembling 
The abuses which our soldiers suffer from ‘limbs, among the men, but fierce determination 
: ae E oe ; flashing out in eyes, and exhibiting an eager, pas- 
their officers are shameful and disgraceful to” Sonate haste to aid their comrades and vindicate 


Not only have their patriotic the manhood of theirrace. The air was rent with 
: their yells, as they rushed on, and the difficulty 





(no uncommon fact under our present sys- 


the far nobler men whose patriotism has led 
them to a place in the ranks. 


human nature. 


wrongs which our soldiers suffer from un- | their own sons by coldly repelling with injus- | 








EMANCIPATION. NO. 5. 


tice and abuse the assistance which would THE FRENGH COLONIES. 


eagerly rush to their standard in suth force as | I ; “s 
| would soon end the war, save the Govern- re oe roaching the queshon: of Emancip - 
‘ment and return their soldiers to their homes ? 10 ™ the French possessions it is refreshing 
We call upon the toiling masses of the ~ find the history so well told, and hem’ 

. After wading through 


North, from among whom must be drawn by | cisely by M. Cochin. 





conscription, if not otherwise, the men to fill the Maes pan dust heaps of statistics and 
|up the ranks of the federal army, constantly polemics, the blue books, the heavy octavos, 
_ being decimated by casualties and disease, to | the foolish pamphlets, by which at last, John 
| jet their influence be felt by the Government | Bull was worried into generosity, or in which 
| in favor of at once accepting the services of he was flattered or tormented about the ac- 


| : 
| the hundreds of thousands of black men who | complished fact, there is an elysian freedom 


| are eager to fight for their own freedom and | #04 repose in the entertaining pages of our 
for the salvation of their native country. Let t rench essayist, who can make sone apeacesatay 
ithe Go¥ attractive—we shall all be grateful to Miss 


Yefnment be warned in time that in : : : 
lthat fash of three millions of black sii Booth if she carries out her plan of translat- 


from amongst whom is going up day and ing Cochin, as she already has translated 
night constant prayer to God for deliverance Gasparin. 
| from bondage, there is a terrible power, | Allusion has already been made to the ac- 
| which if not seasonably organized and guided tion of the French republic in 1794, and of Na- 
in safe channels to its object, may break forth Polean in 1802,—the one abolishing slavery, 
like a destructive avalanche and involve trai- the other restoring it. But it is not, perhaps, 
tors and patriots ina common ruin. That generally known that among the earliest 
there is military power in the enslaved and French Emancipationists were Lafayette and 
down-trodden ntass has now been demonstra- Louis XVI. A> early as 1785, Lafayette 
ted by the ultimate test of actual conflict in Smt to Cayenne an agent named Richeproy 
| South Carolina, and in Texas. It is‘not rea- to buy land for the home of freed slaves; a 
sonable to suppose that it is to remain inert | £¢herous project which he submitted to Wash- 
during all the great contest upon which we | ington, and which that great man, himself an 
have entered. Shall it be organized for the abolitionist, warmly approved. We have the 
safety of the country ? | authority of the Marshall De Castries to the 
We copy the close of Adjutant Hinton’s | fact of a similar essay at Emancipation made 
Lelie |in the same year by Louis XVI. But it was 
CV his te whet os he da Me es till the noble marquis had long been dead, 
onstrated that the negro is anxious to serve his | 80d the last Bourbon driven from France, 


pet —— and sec Poss he can be drilled | that the deed was finally accomplished. Four- 
and made effective as a soldier; and that he will) ¢ac, ve ‘ sea a . iy - 
fight ae. well as any other ect cf men, allthings be-| teen years after the English, and in the early 
ing equal as to equipments, etc. Again I repeat, days of the Revolution of 1848, the new 
_ ae os — — in darkness, but French republic set free all the slaves in the 
with the knowledge of t itie : . 2 

/ eng t¢ military authorities of| French colonies; that is, in Guadaloupe, 








It may be said that such a measure 


is organized not upon Democratic ideas, but | True—but the bond is in the market, the in- 


imitated from the despotic systems of Euro-/| stant that it is issued, and is a tax on the 
That affects 


the price of all the obligations of the Govern- 
The Presi- 
Most of the dent s message therefore, will be a very par- | but the possibilities of the enterprise. 
ticular message to Wall Street, which don’t | lieve that the Union needs the services of the ne-| slaves, and 139,089 freemen, but of the free 
care enough about negroes to buy them, but 
which looks very sharply at the quantity of | will continue to employ them in a military capac- 
stock issued, in which it deals, whether of the | ity, and that betore the war is over both sides will 


The Administration may be assured of the 
| fact, that the extraordinary hallucination 
| which has heretofore prevailed with respect 
to the sanctity of slave property, is passing | of their dead on the hard fought field of Oct. 
Certain laws and 
principles of industrial economy, place a | we be dither accepted or disbanded. 
|stamp of*utter reprobation on the idea of | say that all this has been done without knowledge, 
It is the ability of 
labor, and that alone, in which the ‘‘ proper- | defence of that flag, and have been subsisted by 
y”so valued by the South, consists. Is 
| Mr. Lincoln about to propose the destruction 
All the | Of this ability of labor? Does he contemplate 
| cutting off the hands of the negro to prevent 


the Government, and in the broad light of day. 
Yet we are not mustered. Four months have 
nearly passed. The men have done their duty 
faithfully. Find me the six hundred white men, 
who, with such patient patriotism and _persever- 
ance, wonld have adhered to their organization 
through all the discouragements and disadvan- 
tages we have hadto encounter. Ihave yet to 
see them. It may be asked why the officers have 
continued to hold them together when the chances 
were so slim? I reply it is because we held it to 
| be our duty to exhaust not only the probabilities 

{Ve all be- 





‘gro; that Freedom and Progress 10 him ought to 
| come through the nation that the South has and 


| be bidding high for the service of every colored 
;man able to bear arms. We had our duty to per- 
| form ; we have done it. Our men have done 
| theirs, nobly, fully, manfully, and nene can point 
| the finger of scorn at the the negroes in Kansas, 


|and say that they are cowards. The heroic blood 


| ; 
29th, will be thefr best answer to such falsehood. 


Now we demand ot the military authorities that 
They cannot 


| for it will not be true. We have worn the Feder- 
‘al uniform, carried its flag, have used its arms in 
| and obeyed the orders of its officers. 

We are eager to march South. Will not Gen. 
| Curtis give us a chance ? 
| pay sinee they enrolled, so that they may provide 
|for their families during the Winter. ably us 
| What extra arms may be spared, and let ®& march 


jthrough the Indian ‘Territory South, and by | 
If so, his theory of compensa- | Christmas we will show the nation a respectabla 


army going down the Red River valley. At any 
| rate we demand justice for our men. If the Union 
| does not want brave and efficient soldiers, pay 
jthem and let them go home. If it does, then 
| muster and pay them, and let them goon. We 
appeal to Gen. Curtis.” Yours, 
Ricuarp J. Hinton, 
Adjutant Ist Reg’t Kansas Col'd Vol. 





THE PROSPECT. 


It is almost certain that we are to have a 
| battle at Fredericksburg. ‘The rebel batter- 
‘ies are arrayed on the field crowned by the 
‘tomb of the Mother of Washington, and ours 
|on the site of the farm where George Wash- 





| ington’s boyhood was passed. 
It is quite possible that the beautiful old 


| 
j city may be laid in ashes. 


If the U.S. army has deliberately resolved 
'to go to Richmond by this route it would in- 
‘dicate a most formidable series of defences 
_onthe others; for by this they must cross 
jabout five rivers ranging in size from the 
| Assabeth to the Merrimac. These being in 
| tide-water Virginia, are quickly swollen. 
| But the difficulty in our reaching Richmond 
‘is not the rivers, it is our failure to throw 
| ourselves on the side of justice. The negro 
/can paralyze every arm that threatens Wash- | 
ington; until he is free we leave it at our per- | 

il. Every village,— Warrenton, Falmouth , 
|&e.,—might be garrisoned by them, instead | 
| of occupied by rebels as soon as left. But 
| we adyance to defeat so long as we refuse to 
Lserihes off his shackles. Andeven should we 
| get Richmond it will be as barren and uncom- 
'fortable a victory for us as New Orleans. | 

But we do not anticipate a victory at Rich- | 
jmond. We are not upto it, and will not get 


ie as Sieg ssp 
it, unimportant as it is. Whilst 40d hasone 
idea in this war, our leaders have anothey; | 
and so long as that discrepancy exists we shall 


be cutting against the eternal grain of things. 
‘Tt is hard to kick against the pricks.” 





| 


McCLELLAN AND HIS LATE COMMAND. 
Mr. Richardson, ot the Tribune, cannot, 
it seems, be drubbed by McClellan’s staff 
He writes: 


into suppressing the truth. 


The leave-taking, in many particugars, remind- 
ed me of another which I witnessed a year ago— 
the withdrawal of Fremont from his Missouri 
army. On the whole, the exhibition of affection 
toward McCleilan was one of which he may just- 
|ly be proud ; but it fell far short of that displayed 
| for Fremont. 





| Soldiersin that army have reminded us 
| that in all this cheering for McClellan which 


Pay the men their back | 


| Martinique, Guiava and Bourbon, together 
with fourteen small settlements and naval 
istations, chiefly on the coast of Africa. 
‘Bourbon, now called Reunion, is not in the 
West Indies, but near the English colony of 
| Mauritius, which also formerly belonged to 
| France. 
| In the four larger French colonies there 


| were at the time of Emancipation, 233,814 


people not more than half were white. This 
| enormous disproportion between the servile 
‘and the dominant race would have seemed to 
most Americans suflicient proof that slavery 
could not be abolished without the most hor- 
‘rible results. Such in fact, were predicted ; 
and in the face of the peace and prosperity of 
ithe English colonies, it was maintained that 
| the islands would be ruined, that murder and 
\robbery would prevail everywhere and that 
ithe blacks would rapidly pass through idle- 
To the discredit of Mr. 
Carlyle this.foolish notion received strong 


ness into barbarism. 


‘support from his powerful pen. 

“Ifthe facts will not support my theory, 
so much the worse for the facts,” said Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, on another occasion. It is to be 
feared that Carlyle and the French and Amer- 
‘iean defenders of slavery will have but a poor 

opinion of the facts in this case, for they have 
most lamentably failed to support the dismal 
theory. From 1843 to 1847, the last five 
years before emancipation, the yearly average 
| of imports and exports into the four colonies 
| was 115,614,862 francs; from 1853 to 1857, 
| the second period of five years after emanci- 
' pation, the yearly average was 171,730,711 


| 


frances; showing in ten years an increase of 
nearly 50 percent. Is this ruin ? 
every slave state be ruined in the same way. 
Coincident with this increase in wealth has 
been an increase of population, where before 
there was a decrease, as in nearly all old 
slave countries. In 1836 the population was 
376,296 ; in 1848, 372,903, in 1856, 387,321; 
' a gain since emancipation of 4 per cent. 
| Instead of barbarism, a great improvement 
has taken place in the morals of the people. 
From 1838 to 1848 the yearly average of 
marriages was 800; from 1848to 1857 it was 
4,274, or more than five times as many, In 
| 1837-8-9 the proportion of crimes against the 
life and person was 47 in 100; in 1880-1-2 it 
was but 21 in 100. In 1840, 8,642 soldiers 
were kept in the colonies to preserve order ; 
in 1860, but 4,791. 

It is true that at the period of emancipa- 
tion, contrary to the experience of the En- 


If so, may 


glish colonies, there were tumults among the 
negroes; but these may well be ascribed to 
the hasty and indiscreet mode of emancipa- 
tion, rather than to the act itself. It is true, 
too, that the planters in many instances have 
suffered loss, but more in consequence of 
their own errors than those of the new sys- 
tem. Slavery generates a most pernicious 
system of managing estates, as we showed in 
the case of Jamaica; to this chiefly must be 
referred the financial difficulties that may 
anywhere follow emancipation. Add to this 
the fact that ah old slaveholder is the most 
unfit person in the world to deal with freed- 
men, since his habit of oppression remains 


{ 
long after he has lost the power to indulge it, 


except at his own pecuniary loss. It should 
farther be remembered that the year 1848, in 
which this great change took place, was a 
year of revolution in Europe, and the worst 
period since 1815 in which the act could have 
passed, at least in its Pecuniary aspects. 

To resume, then, we have in the French 
colonies, a long delayed and unwisely man- 
aged emancipation, of which the results were, 
momentary disturbance, followed by steady 
and permanent improvement in all that con- 








and religious sentiments and their veneration 
for the principles of liberty, and their just 
abhorrence of tyranny been outraged by be- 
ing compelled to drag the imploring fugitive 


detenceless.” 

Under this Pecksniflian sentence there 
lurks the intention of guarding innumerable 
‘** White Houses ” whenever panic-stricken in- 








| be pitiable. Asa servant in the school of | 
j adversity he would command respect and be | 
the subject of the good wishes and the en-| 
couragement of all good men. 
The fact however is that the negro is grown 
to be too vast a weight to be trifled with. The 
| prodigious proportions of his economy are 
‘such as to have deranged by their disturb-. 
ance the industrial interests of England and 
France to that point that threatens us with a 
{foreign war if they be not restored to their 
| normal condition. While we have supposed 
| what seems to be the case at first view, that 
national jealousy is the root of the action of 
those powers towards us, we are obliged to 
| admit that the primary and logical cause of it 


| 
} 
j 


| 





| 
j 


}economy, without which no pretext could 
{have been found by foreign governments for 
| proposed interference in our domestic af- 
‘fairs. This fact was so well understood by 
| the leaders and plotters of the rebellion, that 
, they depended on it as their main hinge of) 
| probable success in dividing the government ; 
| and how near it has come or may yet come to 
producing such a consequence, is still un- 


| known to us. 


The President has proposed to colonize the flame to drive us back from every other path 
'negro beyond the limits of the United States. of safety except the liberation of every slave | refuge. 
We apprehend that he will find a weighty if in America. 





'back to the bonds and tortures of slavery, 
| and by being set to guard the cornfields and 
| poultry yards of rebels from being used by 
itheir fellow soldiers fighting for freedom— 
‘not only have they been debarred from re- 
(ceiving papers representing the interests of 
ifreedom, such as the Zribune and Hrening 
| Post, and flooded with .NV Y. Heralds, and the 
| like rebel sympathizing sheets—not only have 
ithe sweet singers of freedom’s songs upon 
‘whose strains they hung with rapture, been 
, driven from their camps—not only have their 
feelings been outraged by every species of 
insult by which vulgar insolence can manifest 
jitself, but they have also been subjected to 
guarding a few hundreds, continues the mur- | the most cruel hardships, privations and suf- 
der of tens of thousands! Far better and ferings. All the official ranks seem pervaded 
more Christian were it to have a massacre of | by the same spirit. A famished soldier has 
a few take place if thereby this bloody civil been smitten to the earth by the fist of a 
war should be brought to a close. ** There ' subaltern for accepting a refreshing draught 
is no mercy in blank cartridges,” said Napo- {tom a humane bystander. A wet, shivering 
eon. | soldier has heen shot dead by his captain for 
But we will dismiss all fears that the Pres- | taking rails from a rebel fence for a fire. A 
ident means to deal with any duplicity. We desperately wounded soldier has been taken 
sincerely believe that he is resolved to save from his cot where humane hands were tend- 


mates should call for it. It is needless to 
point out that such a course would render the 
edict a blank cartridge. The very object of 
that edict is to make things so threatening at 
home that rebels cannot remain away trom 
home. It is either idle or must produce a 
panic in the rebel ranks. But what rebel 
will care to run home and take care of his 
family if he knows that Yankee soldiers are 
attending to that work for him? If we are 
forever to feed the rebels families and guard 
their ** defenceless “ families, if we are forever 
to shield them from the normal results of 
their own mad deeds,—this war will never 
end. Save us from that ‘‘ mercy” which by 


manifested was in holding them well in, rather 
than in faltering. Among the detachment cut off, 
of whom only six escaped unhurt, nothing I have 
ever seen, read or heard, in the annals of war, sur- 
passes the desperate personal valor exhibited by 
each and every man. Bayonets came in bloody, 
as did the stocks of guns, and the last charge was 
found gone from cartridge boxes. 

I witnessed the scene and know whereof I write. 
It was with slowness and reluctance the men_ re- 
tired from the field they had won and held, in obe 
aience to the orders of Capt. Seaman, command 
ing, Who had witnessed the movements of rein- 
forcements from the timber along the ravines to 
the east of us, and was fearful ot a larger force 
vetting between us and our barricaded camp. 

Our nine days campaizn proved that the negroes 
are spiendid soldiers, will march further, fight as 
well, and live on as hard fare without grumbling, 
as any soldiers now in the service of the Govern- 
ment. The rebels at least seem to have thought 
so, for outnumbering us three to one, and being 
mounted, they left hastily the night afer the fight 
at Island Mounds, themselves reporting seven 
killed in the morning skirmish, and eighteen inthe 
afternoon engagement.” 

And yet after thus demonstrating their pa- 
triotism and bravery, the Government refuses 
. S. service, and 


to muster them into the 
give them the pittance of ten dollars a month, 
the pay which it was stipulated by officers of 
the Government they should have at the time 
of their enlistment. Would any other Gov- 
ernment on earth, in a desperate struggle for 
its very existence, be so stupid as to refuse to 


this Union; and we are willing to trust that | ing him, and thrust out into the storm to die, receive into its army as soldiers men who are 


'a kind Providence will still set a sword of by a squad of officers who chose to take for both willing and capable of fighting for it ? 
| their quarters the room where he had found Is there any other people so besotted with isun 
insane prejudice as to tolerate a Govergment (must expect to be criticised, and have their division between the North and South per- 


These are but samples of the abuses and that would persist in sacrificing the blood of | merits and demerits thoroughly canvassed. | petual. 





} 
| has been so paraded for the last few months 
;those who were dissatisfied were forced to 
| keep silence. ‘To hiss a superior officer as he 


| passed would not only be unsoldierly but a’ 
| 


| military offence. So the blusterers had it all 
| < pies . . 

|their own way. The other side gave no sign; 
| but it gives sign now in earnest devotion to 


| the new leaders. 





FINE WORDS BUTTER NO PARSNIPS. 


| Says the Louisville Journal: Let the President 
|now break with the Abolition zealots, in pur- 
| suance of the solemn appeal just made to him = by 
| ithe people who are pouring out their blood and 
| treasure like water in the nation’s behaif, and the 
| North forthwith will be again united, and the 
; South, with the first new triamphs of our arms 
will be again divided, out of which combined 
} union and division will open up, as we rejoice to 
helieve, a short and easy pathway to peace, on the 
| basis of the re-establishment of the Union and of 
| its fuli Constitutional authority. The President 
| has but to speak the word, and these master points 
for the cause of tue nation will be achieved. 
Having had nearly two years of that kind 
of thing, and spent %500,000,000 upon it, 
and lost 300,000 brave men we know just 
| what it amounts to. Some people like bal- 
‘loons will float over vast regions of experi- 


| 


; ence and settle down the same gaseous and 
| stupid creatures they were before. There are 
'many happy signs that the President is not 
the man to throw away all his experience. 


| & 





} 
| 


te” Men who aspire to represent the people 


stitutes civilization and prosperity. 





SinGuLarR Meramorpnuoses.—Ovid's met- 
amorphoses are ‘‘ some ;” but they are noth- 
ing to those which the McClellan and seces- 
sion sympathizers of the North have discov- 
ered lately. Amongst these :— 

1. That the author of the unrevoked Order 
‘No. 3," is engaged in an ‘abolition cru- 
sade” against McClellan and the ‘* Union as 
it was.” 

2, That Stanton, an old Breckinridge dem- 
ocrat, is the leader of the Abolition Conspir- 
acy. . 

We look next for the discovery of a secret 
correspondence between Burnside and Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison. 


-- —_ oom — 


A WepcGr.—The Boston Post says, that 
Wendell Phillips’ great speech is another 
wedge to divide the North and the South. 
No Sir, it is the disunion between this na- 
tion and Slavery that he has always been 
seeking and is now seeking. That disunion 
is, thank God, an accomplished fact; if not 
it will become so very soon. But as for the 
South we have no doubt that Mr. P. has a 
real love for it—such a love as would eescue 
_it from the toils of Slavery. But you are the 
' disunionist who wish to make the cause of 
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THE RICHMOND CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDICATIONS OF REVOLUTIONS IN EUROPE. 
LONDON TIMES. That another revolutionary epoch in the 


The letter of this worthy is about the rich- history of European peoples is not far off is 
est thing of the times. Indeed considering evident from the unmistakable signs of the 
the coolness of his remarks one almost doubts times. The people are uneasy under the dis- 
his statement as to the absence of ice in the bilities which the old order of aristocratic 
rebel States. He says that gentlemen and and despotic institutions press down upon 
ladies from the North follow in the wake of them. It is characteristic of humanity to as- 
the United States’ army to get fine furniture, pire to better things—to rise to a higher state | 
Why did he not o civilization—to struggle for an improved | 
are taken along Condition of life. Thesystems of Government 
hthe air? Cer- of the old world are contrived expressly to | 





pianos &c., to take home! 
add that Spiritual mediums 


to transport the same throug pre 
tainly the community that could swallow the counteract and repress these aspirations of | 
one would not strain at the other. ‘the people. Their policy is to keep the peo- | 

The naivete with which he praises McClel- ple stationary, because the elevation of the | 
lan, and says that the Confederates think people and extension of the enjdyment of’) 
of him than his own government does, their rights, must to a corresponding extent | 
Why didn’t they send a re-| contract the special privileges of the aristoc- | 
: i It is impossible that the people should 
In the nature | 


more 
is refreshing. 
quest to Old Abe to retain this darling of the Tracy. 
rebels ? | rest quietly under this system. 

He then speaks of the unity of the South: | of things thcre must be perpetual conflict be- | 
“So united, so homogeneous a Community | tween the democratic masses and the aristo- | 
as the States of the Southern Confederacy , cratic few, until goverments shall be so re-| 
finds no paralell in our (English) annals.” | formed that they may readily expand to con- 
“The war against the French Republic had form to the growth of the popular mind, and | 
its Charles Fox; the war against Russia had allow the people to press freely onward and | 

. y i 2 a -eme j > | 
its Richard Cobden. There is no such char- UP ard in the path of improvement in the 
acter in the Southern States.” When it is {ree exercise of their talents and energies. | 
considered that for twenty years any man in Resisted by the interests of the classes who | 
the South who opposed Slavery by act, was are reaping the benefits of the existing order | 
lynched, and if by word was exiled, the above ‘ of things, the people must advance by suc- | 
seems rather rich. With fiundreds of her na- | “©*!V© throes, sometemes Gaining & sep with 
tive sons wandering through the North, the comparative ease and peace, but often involv- | 


i 


Let her al- | i2g great convulsions which shake the founda- 
| 


South proclaims herself a unit ! tees ‘ ~ , 
‘tions of the soeial and political fabrics, | 


low her Underwoods, Brownlows, Hamiltons | 


&c., to return and live on the spots where | 
they were born, and, then let us see what be- 
comes of the’ boasted unity ! 


| the signs of the times now point. Is it not | 


give us some tidings of John Minor Botts? | 





For the Commonwealth. 
CIVIL WAR. 

The ordeal of civil war is one through 
which nations seem to have to pass that ever 
attain to much stability and strength. The 
proofs of this from history are abundant. | 
The history of the British nation abounds in 
evidence of the truth of this remark. ‘That : : : 

ae hes ihn’ seinkt eaieiabnns “We do not know as yet the details of the Greek 
wetsaing — i ace a “revolution, but the papers do not doubt that it has 
of this kind ia fhe 17th century, which, | been successful. The king went away after hay-. 
though terrible at the time, resulted so favor- '"& signed his abdication, but as long as we hear 

ge is nothing of the Queen, Amelia, I still believe that 
bly, that the term ‘* Glorious ” has been ap- 


he is plotting some mischief. 
plied to that of 1868. The leaders on one | 


/a part of the great contest which is now in| 
| progress here between the despotism of sla- | 
'very and the democracy of freedom? As in- | 
dications of the approaching storm we extract | 
the following from the foreign correspondence | 


of the N. Y. Tribune. 


bridge in Norwalk, Conn., 
Helpers, Grimkes, Griffiths, Carters, Conways | and in blood-shed and destruction, write a and New Haven Railroad. The public then | 

lesson which should teach the ruling classes demanded from our legislature, some guar-| 
of the instability of thrones and institutions anty of safety against the recurrence of such | 
| which are set up against the rights of the) tragedies, by providing by law that trains 
By the way why couldn't this correspondent | people. It isto such an epoch as this that should always come to a stop before crossing | 
a draw. 
| probable that by reason of foreign interven- | legislature for several years, but the interests 
tion with our affairs, the coming revolutions; of the railroad corporations who urg*d that | 
_in Europe will become involved with, and be) they run over draws which were seldom 
opened, and that it would be onerous on them 
to be detained by stopping at such places, 
prevailed over all considerations of safety to | 
the lives and limbs of the people who travel 
on railroad trains, and the proper legislation | 


the cupidity of the railroad corporations, and 


FRATERNITY LECTURES 


FIFTH COURSE. 


— —— ’ u 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 
rs re <== ma See 
countries of eastern Europe and the Atlantic | PROGRESS OF THE | other deed, speaking no other word for freedom, 80 | will pay some bad tricks. ‘They will seize the 
islands do not *‘ control ” pi price of wheat. or WAR. | will the Doctor never soar into the paradise of the occasion to avenge many humiliations. 
Spoon x i ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. | liberty-lovers on the wings of “ Avis.” Our poet | 
The price is ‘* controlled and established by | : : f | sings well | ts . . He: = 
The Federal forces did not come into pos- . Our Frast Reverses, Arai, 1861. 


the relation which the whole supply bears to | 
the whole demand. The western wheat-grow- 
er is not so powerless in fixing theprice of . . é, 
products as our corresyondent’s questions | Falmouth on the opposite side of the river, | 
seem toimply ; for the abundance orscarcity of | where their progress was stayed for want of | 
his crops and the facility of his sending it to | bridges and preparations to build them. This | 
market have their full and legitimate influence | £4ve the rebels the means of gaining time, | 
in establishing the price, not only in the east- | and #hey improved them, at the expense of | 
ern Atlantic market, but also in London and ; °Ur humanity and Christian mode of warfare. 

Paris, and even in the grain markets on the | Gen. Sumner on Friday morning, 21st, sent 

Black sea and the Baltic. In this operation|® demand for the surrender of Fredericks- | 
the American inland freight plays an import-| burg, at or before 5 o'clock in the afternoon ; | 
ant part, and in view of this feature of the failing in that, 16 hours were to be allowed for | 
which | the removal of the women, children, sick and | 
The communication was conveyed | 


case an undue advance in the rates, 
perhaps circumstances may enable the rail-| disabled. 
road companies to make at this time, must be | t© the camp of Gen. Longstreet, who is sup-| 
greatly adverse to the wheat growers of the. posed to have dictated the reply, that the oc- | 
west and the consumers and merchants of the | Cupancy of the city would be disputed, and | 
east, and willin the end react adversely to | Objection was made that the time specified | 
| was too short for the removal of-women and | 
| children. Further time was granted until 11 | 
, o'clock, Sunday morning, and while the bells 
were ringing for church, but few people were | 
The deplorable disaster resulting from the | ses ees: During oe | 
Reading train, on the Boston and Maine rail-| ther: eucke S See eSRayeex and. it will al 
|doubtedly prove that the time was well im- 


| 

, bei -ipitated into th draw : 
ene ene pre ae ee proved, in front of Richmond, if not in front | 
| 

| 


the railroad companies themselves. 





THE BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD 
ACCIDENT. 


in Charles River, will again arouse public E ‘ 
) 6 ai | of Fredericksburg. 
attention to the dangers of draw-bridges on, 
railroads. A few years ago the public mind | : i : 

Lesepplg 6% have already arrived in the vicinity of Fred- 
was brought to a realizing sense of this great . ’ 


danger by frightful loss of life.at the draw- | ©Ticksburg, which would indicate that the} 
f ota Hartfora | Principal fighting may be there. Although 


| this is not so near Richmond as it was hoped 


Late reports are that two rebel army corps | 


‘the great encounter would take place, it is 
supply of the Federal 
jarmy and less so to the rebels, while the 
| rebels have not had the advantage of prepar- 


| more favorable to the 








|ing a defence as at Culpepper, and from the 
| change of operations must have their forces 
more divided. 

> The usual reports have been circulated that 
Stonewall Jackson was about to make a raid 
,into Maryland, or a dash on Arlington 
Heights. 

| That allis quiet on the Upper Potomac, on 
our side, at least, is shown by a rebel eavalry 
raid on the 25th into Poolesville, Md., and 
the capture of telegraphig operators in bed. 
As an offset, however, it should be mentioned 
that on the 24th a detachment of General 
Kelley’s forces captured a rebel cavalry 
picket of 12 men within four miles of Win- 
These prisoners say that Jackson is 





The matter was pressed upon our 


on the subject was defeated. Now besides 
putting in peril a large number of passengers, | 
the lives of seven men have been sacrificed 
in consequence of the neglect of the legisla- 
ture to secure the travelling public against 








chester. 


Had 


session of Fredericksburg as soon as Was | 
his | Stated, but did hold Aquia creek, and reached | 


“« Your wake is nothing, mind the coming track ; i ae . P 
Leave what you’ve done for what you Lave todo;g' The administration understand not neither to 


n‘t be ‘consistent,’ but be simply true ;”” save or defend Norfoik, nor to destroy it, no 
and we have an impression that ke is following his name to be found for such concrete ineapacity. 
own advice, presenting a rare example of a Doctor ‘The rebels are masters, taking our leaders by the 
taking his own medicine. nose. Norfolk gives them thousands of guns and 

For the rest these poems have quite a high value nobody cries ‘ for shame.” 

as the poetic Journal of the Times. Dr. Holmes is ® * « * « , . 
the most hospitable of poets, and has his lyric for | e Generat Scort, Arrit, 1861. 
every occasion ; no file of the Daily Press would be! Something seems not right with Scott. Is he 
s0 valuable for telling the story of college epochs, tgo old or too much a Virgmian? He is against 
ages and departures of literary men, and national | entering Virginia, against taking Baltimore, 
emergencies. Perhaps Dr. Holmes might be distin- against punishing traitors! Is hea heroon a 
guished as the Poet of the Hour, We can fancy how | gmall scale? It will bea pity to be disappointed 
my stificd posterity will be at some of his pieces which oo national idol. 
were perfect hits at the time; for instance those 
ad mirable verses about De Sauty. ' 

But there are poems in this volume remarkable for 
subtlety of thought, force ofexpression, and of a fire 


like that which lurks in grey rock. For individual) "” Paar oleae 2 ; * 6 . 
hearts, for the trials of the young, for the silent griefs seg oy writer, with — of ergs of 
of women, this poet has an ear keen as an Arab’s, | ede mgs. but mee the slightest —_—— = 

events, in men. in institutions. Russell is not 


and a heart ruddy and * blood-tinctured with a veined "4 . - : 
humanity.”” We hava said that in times past he able to Sed ~~ en a — - ape 
* 


sneered at Reformers ; but nowhere will the Reformer | 
Lorp Lyons. 


find a better warning than in the following, whose | 
knowledge could only hay n of sympathy : , Among all the diplomats, the English (Lord 
ST. axtuosy REFORMER. Lyons) is the most sphinx; he is taciturn, res- 

HIS TEMPTATION. | erved, listens more than he speaks. The others 

No fear lest praise should make us proud ! , are more communicative. What an idea have 
We know how cheaply that is won ; , | the Americans, of sending a secret agent to Can- 

The idle homage of the crowd 'ada, and what for? England will tind it out 

| and will be offended. I would not have com- 


= * * * . * 
Ressett or tHE Lonpon Tres. 


The famous Russell, of the London Times is 
what I always thought him to be, a graphic, im- 


The public of Boston and Vicinity are respectfall 
informed that the FirrH CovRsE ow LECTURES ord 
der the auspices of the FRATERNITY OF THE TWEX- 
bene te al JomoRRaatiOnAL Society, will be 

successive TUESDAY EVENINGS 
Lectures from the following persons — 7 


Dec. 2.—B. GRATZ BROWN. 
‘* 9—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
“* 16—HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
‘« 33-JACOB M. MANNING, 
“ 30.—GEORGE WM. CURTIS. 


Lectures to commence at 7 1-2 o’clock. 
Tickets, admitting the Bearer and lady at $2 each 
may be obtained at Williams and Everett’s, 234 
Washington Street ; of Solomon Parsons, Esq., Su- 
Seige pcan of hc meee Temple ; and of ei mem- 

ecture Committee 
have had the disposal po = haga a 


Course 
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FUGITIVE AID SOCIETY. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES 
IN AID OF THE 
SUFFERING FREEDMEN OR CONTRABANDS 
Of Washington, D. C. to be delivered at 
JOY STREET CHURCH. 


Qa ee “ REV. J. SELLA MARTIN. 





Is proof of tasks as idly done. 
mitted such an absurdity even in my palmy 

With soft, white hands to dress the spoil | days when I conspired Pahoa Louis Napoleon, - 

That sun-browned valor clutched in fight. jin the councils with Godefroi Cavaignac, or 
| wrote instructions for Mazzini, then only a be- 

Serenely placed, safely true, ginner with his Giovina Italian and his miscar- 
And o’er the present’s parching ways ried Ronfarino attempt in Savoy. 

The verse distils like evening dew. * * * * e 
1861. 


A surface smile may pay the toil | 
That follows still the conquering right, | 


Sing the sweet song of other days, 


But speak in words of living poet — GENERAL BANKS, MAY, 
din 


falllike drops of scal 


The y rain " : 
That flashed before the coming ~ Saeed Diplomats tell me that Seward uses the dicta- 
Swept o’er the cities of the plain ! |toral I, speaking of the Government. Three 
|cheers for the new Louis XIV. Governor 


Then scowling Hate turns deadly pale,— 
Then Passion’s half-coiled adders spring, 

And, smitten through their leprous mail, 
Strike right and left in hope to sting. 


Banks would be excellent tor the Intendant Gen- 
| eral de U’ Armee ; they call it here Quartermaster 
General, Awful disorder and slovenness pre 

| vails in this branch of the army. 
! * * * 











If thou, unmoved by poisoning wrath, 
Thy feet on earth, thy heart above, 
Cans t walk in peace thy kingly path, 
Unchanged in trust, unchilled in love,— 18 
Too kind for bitter words to grieve, CONRR I AEE: BAM FEEL. 
Too tirm for clamor to dismay, 
When Faith forbids thee too believe, 
And Meeknesgs calls to disobey,— 


A new man from the people, as Governor An- 
, drew of Massachusctts, acts promptly, decisively, 
feels and speaks ardently and not as the rhetori- 





| 
Ah, then beware of mortal pride ! | 
- * * | 





The smiling praise that calmly scorns | Clans, 
Those foolish fingers, crimson dyed 
In laboring on thy crown of thorns ! | MAJOR GENERAL BUTLER, MAY, 1861. 
e === ~General Butler took Baltimore; did what | 


| ought to have been done a long time ago. But- | 
| ler did it on his own responsibility, without or- | 
ders. Butler acted on the same principle as | 
Lyon, and Aorribile dictu, astonished, terrified | 
‘the parleying administration. Scott wishes to! 
put Butler under arrest, happily Lincoln resisted | 
his © boss,”’ (so Mr. Lincoln called him before a | 
‘deputation from Baltimore.) Scott, Patterson | 
and Manstield made a beautiful strategical hor- | 
‘ror. ‘They begin to speak of strategy; plan to 


Adbertisements. 
A REMARKABLE BOOK! 
In Press and will be published 


DECEMBER 1:1i1862, 


— BY — 


‘The Russian Czar has published his long-prom- | 
side in both were conspirators against civil 


and religious freedom, and were essentially 
defeated in their plans and efforts by such 
noble champions of liberty as Cromwell, 
Hamden, and William of Orange. 

Many Englishmen who speak and write re-— 
specting the civil war in this country seein to 
ignore the fact that anything of the kind ever 
occurred in Great Britain. One would sup- 
pose that the ship of state there had for ages 
sailed on a smooth sea, wafted by most pro- 
pitious breezes. But they are very ready to 
conclude that our civil war is equivalent to 
our national destruction, and that our exper- 
iment of republican government has proved a 
failure. ‘That the desire among such is father 
to the thought, is evident from the fact of 
their cherishing such a conclusion when the 
first civil war occurs among us in less than a 
century after our national independence. 

This war, though attended with a terrible 
sacrifice wiil be followed, as there is ground 
to hope, with results that will be glorious, 
Our stability and prosperity will be estab- | 
lished and manifest as they never were before. 
This war must be far-reaching in its bearings 
and results in relation to freedom and Chris- 
tian civilization, not only on this continent, 
but throughout the world. This war is an 
It has already begun 


educator and purifier. 
to eradicate the ‘* barbarism of slavery,’ 
which has been poisoning our national blood 


J. M. 


so long. 





te” The St. Louis Republican is chuckling 
over some State Constitutional Clauses which 
it fondly expects will be proof against the 
tide of anti-slavery feeling now swelling in! 
that 
those humorously described by Mr. Emerson 


state. The Republican reminds us of 
as men who would rather be miserable for 
years than enjoy an hour of unconstitutional 
But if the Republican thinks that 
Slavery in any State or nation can beheld by 


happiness. 


forms when it has become odious to the ma-' 
jority of the people, it must be edited by Mr. 
Verdant As 
tional clause that snow shall not melt in 


Green, well have a constitu- 


Spring. 
we —wee- -  C— 
A New Enra.—The North Adams T7ran- 


script says: 


**The days of bowing down to false gods | 


of conservatism are passed away. The Bor- 
der State Unionists have called upon Presi- 
dent Lincoln to enforce his proclamation of 
freedom to the slave, on the same day that 
Northern doughtfaces, despised by both free- 
men and rebels, have tried to add new shack- 
les to his bondage. 

**Those who sought to entrap President 
Lineoln in their snares, now tind themselves 
entangled in their own plottings, while he 


stands at the helm of government bound to 


mut’ the old ship of Union into safe port, no 
sili wavering in his course at the false 
lights held out to him by Barnegat political 
pirates, seeking wreck and plunder, shame 
and destruction to its precious burden of a 
Free Republic on whose satety hangs the 
hopes of all civilized and oppressed nations of 


the earth.” 


see 


te” The day after the late election in this 
State, a Democratic newspaper in this city 
covered its bulletin with this announcement : 
See Indiana. 
See Ohio. 
See Pennsylvania. 
See-mour, 
A friend of ours, stepping up to the bul- 
letin, wrote underneath, 
Se-cesh. 
—Independent, 
7 


~~ —ewweese —--- - 





te Beauregard thinks it a very ‘* eute 
to call the Federal troops ** aboli- 
tiomists.” Perhaps he will tind that they will 
not have the name without the game. 


dodge bes 


——e 


Doctors Disagrerine.—The Boston Post 


speaks of Wendell Phillips’ *+ power” and 


** brilliant utterances: ” the Courter calls it 


** balderdash!” Our own opinion is that the 


dest is the 


smartest tclilow. 


bee — 


re” The ** sympathizing ~ press are lavish 


of their admiration at McClellan's 


retirement 
lente at retreat has not been denied. 





A Qvestion.—Willthe papers who are in- we answer that the price of wheat, like that 
terpreting the recent elections as against the of all other commodities, is ** controlled” by 
Edict of freedom, please inform us how it no partial influences, but is unquestionably 


** graceful 


The young Napoleon's excel- 


the carelessness of their employees. 
the proposed | law been passed, this fright- 
ful accident would not have taken place ; 
and will any one say that it would not have 
been better that all the’railroad trains should 
have come to a stop every.time they crossed 
a draw, than that the lives of these men 
should be thus sacrificed? ‘We trust the peo- 
ple will demand of the next legislature, that 


ised reforms. ‘They are too theoretical ; dealng 
in dazzling generalities, quite fit to destroy conti- | 
dence in previous institutions, but not likely to 
give satisfaction. In Prussia the quarrel about 
the prerogative of the Crown creates the greatest 
agitation. The Prince Royal and his Princess 
went abroad; the Queen retired to the Rhine. 
Even in his family life the stusborn King remains 
alone. 2 

In Austria people are sick of the comedy of the 
wicked Council of the Empire. ‘The reconciliation 
with Hungary is as distant as it was a year ago. 
Even Count Forgach is thought to be too liberal 
at Vienna. Ie will be compelled to resigu, and 
Gen. Hauer, a political nullity, is to be named | 
Chancellor of Hungary. Thus is the imbecility, | 
the ingratitude, and the stubbornness of the; 
Kings, preparing a revolution everywhere in Eu- | 
rope. It is, of course, uncertain when that revo-| 
lution is to break out, but certainly it will not be! 
five years before all the thrones will be shaken, 
and crowns be at a discount.” 


the Boston and Maine Railroad. 
A coroner's inquest is trying to determine 
who is to blame. Of course some one of the 
employees of the Company was careless, and 
| the Company will be compelled to pay dama- 
| ges. But this is of very little consequence 
| 





WESTERN FREIGHT. 
We have froma gentleman in the West the, be protected from being exposed by any- 
body’s carelessness ta such an imminent 


danger. 


following communication which we regret we 
did not receive in time to publish in last 


| 





weeks’ Commonwealth. 

EMANCIPATION.—We would call attention to 
the series of articles on Emancipation, No. 5 
of which we publish in this number of the 
They are written by a gen- 


NortuFrigE_p, Mint, Noy. 10, 1862. 
Editors of the Commonwealth :— 
I observe in your issue of Oct. 25th, in com- 


| 
} 


menting on some remarks of the St. Louis News 
relative to the high freights between the East and 


Commonwealth. 


s tleman who has thoroughly investigated the 
the West, that you use the followlng words :— 


“ The News overlooks the fact that it is the | 
eastern consumer of the barrel of flour who pays 
the three dollars freight, and not the western pro- | 


upon. The facts presented being the results 
of practical enrancipation which has already 
taken place, answer conclusively the question 
as to what is to become of the negroes. This 
is the chief difficulty in the minds of a great 


ducer ” 

I claim no personal acquaintance with the max- | 
ims and laws of political economy, but your state- | 
many good people who really desire emanci- 
pation to take place. To all 
mend the careful reading of this series of ar- 


ment suggested one or two inquiries and the men- 
tion of a fact, which may throw some light on the 


such we com- 
law you enunciate. 
First, theAnquiries. Is not the price of that 


great staple of the West, wheat, controiled in the | 


ticles. 





markets of the East, mainly by the foreign de- ' 
? Mit Sh: ° | ADVANCE IN PRICE NEWSPAPERS.— 


| The publishers of newspapers all over the 


oe : OF 
mand, and so by the price in foreign markets ? 


And if 80, is not the supply in the wheat produ- 


country have increased the price of their pa- 


cing countries of Europe, quite as influential in ES, a 
determining the price in this country as its abund-| P&T: This isa necessity arising from the 
enormous advance in the price of printing pa- 


The Transcript, Journal and Traveller 


ance or the facilities of marketing it here. 
It is! 
(We are beginning to export a 


per. 


Minnisota is}a wheat-exporting State. 
of this city will be sold after Dec. Ist for 


our great staple. 
little wool; but this interest destined hereatter to | 
ibe one of the most important in the State, is still 
All things ‘considered this is 
probably one of the best wheat States in the Union, | 


three cents each. 
a corresponding advance in the price of the 
weekly papers, and persons would do well to 


in its infancy.) 


subscribe and pay their subscriptions at once 


as statistics will demonstrate. A few cents more | for such as they intend to take 


or less on wheat decides for the mass of our hard- | 
| working, debt-burdened trontiersmen the question | 


——_— oo 


of the enjoyment or deprivation of many home 


comforts, and extends or shortens the time of relief, has sent McClellan a bouquet with an inscrip- 
from debt-bondage. Now tur the tact I wish to} 


Every rise tn the cost of sreights, between the 


tion which says that he who ruleth his own 
state. spirit is greater than he that taketh a city. 
River markets and the East has been followed bya) Doubtless; althoughethe taker of cities has 
| corresponding fail tn the price of wheat. That the 
| Breat markets of the world determine as well 


his value also in these times; but whena 
man holds on to a place for which he is unfit, 
and where his unfitness costs millions of mon- 
ey and hundreds of thousands of lives, that 
man is not a ruler of his own spirit, he is sim- 
ply a PRETENDER. 


the prices of the staples of the West) which they 


receive, as those of the goods they send to us in} 
/ return, would seem clear to one so unsophisticated | 

. ce hl { 
as Yours Truly, 
| 


D. HF, 





In the first place we will state a ** fact ae 
which is a parallel to the6ne given by our| 


} 


FaLMoUuTH AND FREDERICKSBURG.—The 
Boston Journal says that the. Falls of the 
Rappahannock are between Falmouth and 


correspondent, which is that every rise in the | 
cost of freights on tlour, coal and other eom- 
modities between the producing regions and’ ag jts name indicates, is just below the Falls ; 
| the East is tollowed by a corresponding rise iu Fredericksburg is a mile and a halt lower 


the price of flour &c. to the eastern consumer. | still, At Falmouth the river becomes placid 
We willalso state another fact; that as a gen- 


eral rule the price of a barrel of tlour to the 


and athird of a mile wide. Formerly vessels 


could come up to Falmouth; but tor many 


} eastern consumer is 2qual to the price of tlour, Now 


ior its equivalent in wheat, in the western pro- 


years the sand bars have prevented it. 
there are two bridges (or were) between the 
ducing regions with the cost of freight and head of navigation and Falmouth; and the 
‘compensation for use of capital employed in produce of walle. &e. are carried down on 


its transportation added thereto. scows to be shipped at Fredericksburg. 





From thesefacts and the one stated by him- 


THE NEGRO LEAGUE. 


self considered in conuection our correspond- 


ent can draw conclusions as well as we can. 


We think he will see that our first tact exactly 


has returned to this city. He conorms all the 


balances his, and that the two together show 
that the results wiich tmmediately follow a 


- m % ‘ 3 os ¢ > a = ‘ . 
rise in treights are exc eptional, being gov- negroes and of their inteiligence of events. Capt.C. 


erned by a narrow compass of circumstances, 


and do not establish the geenral rule of pri- Mork 
PSS ; d : Marks. 
ces. The fact is that upon an advance in 


treights s weculator > and arties havin ¥. con- 
rod = 
to 


lives. 


tracts on hand make the rise available 


themselves, and thus butter their bread 


both sides at the expense ot the producer and 


Ol everywhere; and in a moment 


the consumer both. But this state of things 
does not and cannot continue as the general 
rule. Our second fact which is indisputable 
indicates the geferal law. 

In reply to our correspondent’s questions, 


ma-ter. 


were quite familiar with the name of Sumner. 





Cocnt Gveowsx!'s Diary. 


travellers on railroads in Massachusetts, shall | 
be secured against the recurrence of such ac- | 
cidents as the Norwalk tragedy, and this of 


to the travelling public who have a right to | 


| 
‘or, if he did, whether he remained there any | 
| time. 
‘there with 15,000 troops. 
ported as in Tennessee, and a rebel force of 
| 20,000 at Murfreesboro; and from thence 
| bodies of cavalry have ben sent to obstruct | 
,the Cumberland river. 
subject, and the facts stated may be relied | Gen. Weitzel, whois from Ohio, and is said | 
|to be the youngest General in the army, not 
|yet 39 years old, continues his movements | 
| near New Orleans, and evidently inspires a| 


7 . » 
There will necessarily be | 


Tuatr Bovqurt.—A lady in New York | 


Fredericksburg. This is not true. Falmouth, | 


Capt. Couthoy of the King Fisher, who has 
been with the blockading squadron in the Gulf, 


reports we have heard of the League between the 


took on board of his ships two sets of pegrues,— 
the tirst from Port Koya!, the second from St. 
He saw that they knew each other as 
periectly as if they had lived together all their 
On being pressed by him they admitted 
that they had means of knowing their friends 
they knew 
whether a white man was for the slave or the 
He says that the bartie of Corinth was 
known by all the negroes on the coast of Florida 
within three days after it was fought. They 


The racy ex- 
tracts from this book, which we print in another 
column, give a fore-taste of a rich repast which 


on his way to Richmond. 
ARMY OPERATIONS IN THE WEST. 
Gen. Milroy has been pushing his successes | 
in Western Virginia, through Pocahontas, | 
Bath, Highland, and Pendleton counties, 
breaking up guerilla camps, capturing pris- 





Eastern Kentucky has been cleared of 
rebels again, with some captures, and a re- | 
port from Knoxville, East Tennessee, states 
‘that there are no rebel troops there. | 
The rebels still continue in force on the | 
borders of Southwest Missouri, 15,000 having 


oners, horses, cattle, &c,, and clearing that 
region of rebels, for a time, at least. | 
| 


advanced a few days since from the Boston | 
Mountains, and then marched back again as 
a force pursued them. 


THE WAR IN THE SOUTHWEST. 
There is some doubt whether Gen. Grant 


has occupied Holly Springs, in Mississippi, 


| 
A late account states that Bragg was 
Bragg is also re- 





| 


| wholesome terror in the minds of the rebels, 
who left behind them in their haste, at Ber- 
_wick's Bay, as the account tells us, ‘‘ four 
| hundred wagon loads of negroes.” A compa- 


| ny of rebels, with their horses, &c., were cap- 
jtured near Thibodeaux, ‘and two cannon 
' 

| within four miles of Baton Rouge. 


| General Butler has ordered a sequestration | 


|of the estates and property of the disloyal 
lin the district occupied by the forces of Gen- 
;eral Weitzel, and that the plantations unoc- 


This will give em-! 


'cupied shall be worked. 


_ployment to the numerous negroes whose 
/possession so puzzled the conquering Gen- | 
eral. 
, of the valuable sugar plantations. 
| 

! 


The territory embraces a large portion 


NAVAL OPERATIONS. 


The town of St. Mary's, Ga. was nearly 
| destroyed on the 9th inst by the gunboat Mo- | 


‘hawk. The gunboat and a detachment of the | 


9th Maine regiment preoeeded to St. Mary's ; | 
after the troops landed, they were fired upon. | 

A few shells from the gunboat brought out a 
| flag of truce by a woman, and on the return | 
of the Federal truce party they were fired | 
‘upon. Captain Hughes of the Mohawk, | 
whose hat was hit by a shot, ordered a shell- | 
| ing of the town for an heur and a half, which | 
_ destroyed half of it. 


| 
| 


| 





fe Many men die martyrs, and then have 
an unpartial judgment passed upon their lives, | 
just as the poor whales are killed first and | 
tried afterward. 





\ 
| 
H 
| 


LITERARY REVIEW. | 


THE POEMS OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, | 
Boston : Tteknur & freids, 1962, | 
We are happy to see this exquisite specimen of the | 
blue and gold style of book, adorned also with a very 
faithful portrait of the author whose poems aré 
conveyed in this unquestionable shape. 

The first time that we ever heard or saw Dr. 
Holmes was when we were wont to vary college days 
with Lowell lectures. We went through with his 
course of lectures on the poets, and felt somewhat 
depressed by them. His songs werejin many keys, 
indeed ; but there were keys—noble keys !—in which 
he struck no note. Nay, when he met with them 
among the poets a cold scepticism seemed to touch 
him. Once he exclaimed, “Some people are always 
wanting something to satisfy what they call ‘their 
spiritual natures.”. One would suppose that spiritual 
natures were the greatest mendicants on earth!” 
Now ours was rather so; we had to confess it to our- 
selves; and yet we scarcely envied the gifted poet 
under whose voice was a Aveta bene: Stones only 
given here to those who ask bread! The Dr. never 

‘ seemed weary of sneering at all Reformers, and he 
brought out many giggles (laughter is a deeper 
thing: Luther laughs, Mephistopheles giggles,) at 

“the good time coming folks.” He did not know 

that ‘the good time coming ’’ held such an exposi- 
tion of grace for him: for certainly the Nautilus of 
which he sings has not been more busy in building 
more stately mansions. Any one who should read this 
volume straight through would be able to tell how 
many years the Dr. had lived, as by so many rings of 
atree. It ia true that we do not yet find any ery of 
pain at the injustice of man against man; not yet; 
one clear line showing that he has found in liberty 
the germ of equality and the prophecy of fraternity, 
in which alone liberty can be ever realized ; not one 
unequivocal record againet the nation’s wrong, amid 
much about the nation —but yet we find that he 
admires the pocts, the preachers, the historians of 
freedom, and celebrates them for their best labors. | 

And then as Gen. Banks put the little slave girl to, 

tide on the national cannon, Dr. Holmes puts little 
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CONNECTED WITH 
THE GREAT REBELLION! 


From the Inaugaration of ARRAHAM LINCOLN to the 
removal of GEORGE B. MCCLELLAN. | 
— BY— 
ADAM DE GUROWSKY, | 


Author of “Russta as tt 1s,”” &e. } 


approach Baltimore with about 35,000 men. | 
Butler did it one morning with two regiments | 


| and kicked over the servile strategians in council, | 


A DIARY OF EVENTS: 


. . ° 

GENERAL BUTLER, AGAIN. May, 1861. 
Butler in command at Fortress Munroe, pro- 
poses to land in Virginia, and to take Norfolk. | 
Scott, the highest military authority in the land, | 
opposes, 
* * * | 
SECRETARY BEWARD. May, 1861. | 


Some simple minded persons from the interior | 
of the State of New York, questioned Mr. Sew- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


}ard in my presence, about Europe, and * what | 


1 Volume, 12 mo., about 400 pages. Price $1.25. 





This is one of the most remarkable books that | 
has been produced in any age ot the world, and 
its publication will create a sensation in political, 
military and diplomatic circles, which no other | 
book has done for miny years. The author is 
the distinguished Polish nobleman, the Count 
Gurowski, a scholar, statesman, diplomatist, 

oldier and Revolutionist in the old world, who, | 
eeking an asylum in the United States, only | 
when the cause of popular liberty in Europe was | 
vrushed under the heel of absolutism, has for | 
years devoted himself to the study of our institu- | 
tions in which he has found so much to admire, 

A resident of Washington at the outbreak of | 
the rebellion, and holding an important position | 
in the Department of State, Count Gurowski en- 
‘oyed the most extensive and varied opportunities 
or observing the progress of events, in the con- | 
duct of the executive, the statesmanship of the | 
cabinet officers, and the strategy of politicians 





and generals. He says in the preface t» his diary, | all as he foresaw it. 


**I have recorded impressions immediately as I 
feltthem;” ‘A life wholly spent in the tem- | 
pests and among the breakers of our times, hav- | 
ing taught me that first impressions are the purest | 
and the best.’ Possessing their contidence and | 
mingling in the society of the most eminent men | 
in public station; ina position which enabled | 
him to see and understand the tangled web of | 
complications which have so retarded the progress 
of the war, having opportunities to converse up- | 
on public affairs with the diplomatists, states- 
men and generals, and to observe the faults and | 
errors of the administration which culminated in 
such repeated discomftitures to our arms in the 
field, and in the almost overwhelming distrust of | 
the people, as shown in the elections of members, ! 
the Count has been enabled to prepare « volume 
which will help 1.0t only to open the ey+s uf the | 
people to a realizing sense of the dangers of our | 
present position, but to show them by whose | 
agency those ‘‘blunders’’ so much ‘‘greater than , 
crimes’’ wi ] be attributed by the pen of impartial | 
history. | 
Although the diary is in some respects a nar | 
rative of events, which have become trite and | 
familiar, its interior revelations concerning public | 
characters, and ine conduct and policy in rela- 


tion to the war, theattractive. beauty of its style, 
the vigor of its thought, the wisdom of its phil- 


o-ophy, ard the earnestness of a good purpose by joyed a genuine miljtary view. McClellan, sur- 
which the author seems inspired give to it a rounded as a general ought to be, went to see the | 


charm like that of the old romances which one 
has pored over with such delight :n youth. 

In illustration of this, we present below, a few 
brief extracts, culled at random from the book, | 
down as far as September, 1361. 

* * tt * * | 
CABINET Fors, Marcu, 1861. 


By the most propitious accident, I assisted at | 
the throes among which Mr Lincoln's Cabinet | 
was born. They were very painful, but of the | 
highest interest for me, and I suppose for others. | 
I participated some little therein. 

A pledge bound Mr. Lincoin to make Mr. Sew- | 
ard luis Secretary of State. The radical and the 
puritanical elements in the Republican party were | 
terribly scared. His speeches, or rather demean- | 
or and repeated utterances since the opening of the | 
Congress, his influence on Mr. Adams, who, un- | 
der Seward’s inspiration, made his speech de lana | 
caprina, and voted for compromises and conces- | 
sions,—all this spread and fortified the genera- | 
and firm belief that Mr. Seward was ready to 
give up many from among the cardinal articles of 
the Republican creed of which he was one of the 
most ardent apostles. 

From what I witnessed of Cabinet-making in 
Europe, above a'l in France under Louis Philippe, 
I do not torebode anything good in the coming-on 
shocks and eruptions, and I am sure these must 
come. This Cabinet as it stands is nota fusion 
of various shadowings of a party, but itis a vio- 
lent mixing or putting togeter of inimical and | 
repulsive forces, which, if they do not devour, at 
the best will neutralize each other. 

* * * * * 


Secretary Cuase, Marcu, 1861, 


It is reported, and ] am sure of the truth of the 
report. that Gov. Chase is for recognizing or giv- 
ing up the revolted Cotton States, so as to save 
by it the Border States, and eventually to fight 
for their remainmg in the Union, What logic! 
If the treasovable revolt is conceded to the Cot- 
ton States, on what ground can it be denied to 
the so called Border Siates? 1 am sorry that Mr. | 
Cha-e has such nofions. 

* * s 7 * 


P. M. Generar Brare, Marcu, 1861. 


I hear that Mr. Blair is the only one who 
swears, demands, a-ks for action, for getting at 
them without losing time. Brave fellow! 1 am 
glad to have piloted from Willard’s many depu- 
tations to the doors of Mr. Lincoln’s in behalf of 
Blair's admission into the Cabinet. 1 do not 
know him, but will try to be nearer acquainted. 

. e ¢ « e 
Genera Scott, Marcu, 1862. 

Scott seems to be worried out by his laurels, 
He swailows incense, and I do not see that any- 
thing is done to meet the military emergency. 1 
see the cloud e o e « e . 

Prepictions, Aprit, 1861. 

How will the foreign nations behave? I wish 

I may be misguided by my political anglophobia, 


said up to this minute. | 


they will do there.’’ ‘Tothis, with a voice of the | 
De phne oracle, he responded that ‘after all, 
France was not bigger than the State ot New 
York.’’ Is it possible to say such trash, even in 
a joke? 

Seward has no knovv-nothingism about him. 
He is easy, and may have many generous traits | 
of character, were they not compressed by the | 
habits of the not lofty politician. At present, | 
Seward is a moral dictator. He has Lincoln in | 
tis hand, and is all in all. Very likely he flat- | 
ters him, and imposes upon his honest mind by | 
his over bold dogmatic, but not over correct and | 
logical generalizations. Seward’s finger is in all | 
other departments, but above all inthe army. | 

* * a } 


BULL kvN, July, 1851. 

Fighting at Bull Run, 1 o'clock P. M.! Good 
news! General Scott, says, that although we | 
were 40-100th in disadvantage, nevertheless his | 
plans are successful, All goes as he arranges it— | 
Bravo old man! If so, | 
will make the amende honorable of all that I have | 

* * . © 
Evening.—Battle lost! Route! Panic! The} 


army almost disbanded in full run ! 


* * * 
| 


GEN. MCCLELLAN, July, 1861. 

The President telegraphed for McClellan who 
in the West showed rapidity of movement, the 
first and most necessary) capacity tor a commander. | 
A blood will be infused, and perhays the senility 
will be thrown overboard, or sent to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. | 

. * * * . | 
GENERAL MCDOWELL. | 

Poor unhappy McDowell! During the days 
when he prepared the army, he was well aware | 
that an eventual success will be attributed to 
Scott, but he, McDowell, will be the scapegoat, 
for the defeat. Already when on Sunday morn- 
ing the news of the first successes were known, 
Scott swallowed incense and took the whole 
credit of it to himself—now he accuses the poli- 
ticians. 

. * * * ¢ 


A Genrine Minitary View, Jury, 1861. 
For the first time since the armaments | en- 


army. It looks martial. ‘Lhe city likewise, has 
amore martial look than it had under Scott: it) 


| seems as if a young, strong hand keeps the rib- | 


bons. Give God that McClellan may preserve | 
his Western vigor and activity, and may not be- | 
come sottened and dissolved by these Washing- | 
tou evaporations, If he does, if he tolluws the | 
routine he will become as impotent as others bes | 
tore him. Young man! beware of Washington's | 
corrupt but flattering influences, To the camp! 

to the camp! a tent is better for you than a| 
handsome house. ‘The tent, the fumes of bivou- | 
acs inspired the Frederics, the Napoleons, Wash- | 


ington. 
* * * * * * 


pag 
GeneraL Lyon, Avoust, 1851. 

Lyon is kiled,—the only man of initiative | 
hitherto generated by the events. We have bad 
luck. ‘Lhey ought to weep ali over the land for | 
the loss of such a man, and he would not have | 
been lost if the administration would have pvt} 
him long ago in command of the West. 
* . * * dl * .. 

Sewarp's Poricy, AcGust, 1861, 

I learn from a very good authority, that when 
Russell with his shadow, Sam Ward, went, 
South, Mr. Seward told Ward that he intends 
not to force the Union on the Southern people 
it it shou.d be positive! ¢ ascertained that the peo- | 
ple do not wish to live in the Union. I am sor- 
ry tor Seward, such is not the feeling of the! 
American peuple, i 
+ * * * ¢ « 

Tue Cantnet, AuGest, 1961. | 

Only two members of the Cabinet drive to- 
gether, lair and Welles,gud both on the right | 
side, both true men, impatient for action by- | 
ery day shows on what talse principle-this Cabi- | 
net Was corstructed;—not for the emergency, 
not in view to suppress the rebellion but to sat- 
isty Various party interests. Now the people's 
cause sticks in the mud. -« | 
. * e « s * _ 

Fremont, Septempen, 1861. 

Fremont disowned by Lincoln and the admin- 
istration. ‘This looks bad. 1 have no consider- | 
able confidence in Fremont s high capacities, and | 
believe his head is turned a little, but in this} 
question he was right in principle and right in_ 
iegality. A commanner of the army acting sep- { 
arately has the exercise of full power of war. 





These extracts give but a faint idea of the in-| 
tense interest of this book, the boldness and free- | 
dom with which the acts and policy of the lead- | 
ers of this great rebellion are reviewed, coming | 
down to the removal of McClelian. 

Published jn one volume ]2 mo. of about 400 pages, 
Muslin Bi g- Price 1.25. Copies sent by mail, 
postage paid, upon receipt of the above price by \ 

LEE & SHEPARD, 


(Successors to PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co.) 
No. 149 Washington St. Boston. 


ception, have * 


in America :— 


eoncert given with 


happens that we have scarcely lost a RapIcaL modified by every one having a bearing on 
from Congress? Lovejoy, Julian, Ashley, the question. The eastern consumers wheth- 


Thad. Stevens ef id omne genus are there yet. | in the seaboard States of America orin the extracts which we publish. 
4 


—. = = epee om pus. sa « Avis ” with her “ chattel-stamp” into the arms of , 
book is not yet ready don't fail to read the nis muse. But as Gen. Banks need not expect to go | 
| forever on the shoalders of that little girl, doing no | 


i 
@ 


The Publishers will mail an early copy, post- 
| age free to any paper inseating this advertisement, 
and sending a copy of the , paper{marked to their 


a 


but England envious, rapacious, and the Palmer- 
stons and others filled with hatred towards the 
genuine democracy and the American people, 


Dec. 1. <-<'- «& “ Rev. Dr. W. Hacur. 
OO “ * PROFESSOR C. L. REASON, 
+= ba “ Kev. R.C. WATERSTON. 
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“« 2 - “ FREDERICK DOUGLAS. 


TICKETS FOR THE COURSE, 50 CENTS. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
J- P. MENDUM, 


At the OF FICE of the BOSTON INVESTIGATOR 

103 COURT STREET, ~- 
Among which are the following by THOMAS PAINE, 
t the prices annexed: i 

Paine’s Complete Works, 3 vols., Cloth, $4,50.— 
Paine’s Political Works, 2 vols., cloth, $3,00. Paine’s 
Theological and Miscellaneous Works, 1 vol., cloth, 
$1,50. Paine’s Theological Works, 1 vol.; cloth, $1.00. 
Paine’s Age of Reason, pocket editicn, cloth, $0.25.— 
Paine’s examination of the Prophecies, $0.25. Paine’s 
Political Works, 2 vols. in 1, sheep, $3,50. Paine’s 
Theological and Miscellaneous Writings, sheep, $1.50. 
Paine’s Common Sence, pamphlet, $0.15. Paine’s 
Rights of Man, cloth, $0.50. Paine’s Common Sence, 
Crisis and Rights of Man, $0,75. 

“ These are the times that try men’s souls.””—{ Tho- 
mas Paine, 1776. 

‘*Man has no property in man; neither has any 
generation a property in the generations which are 
to follow.”’—Thumas Paine, 1788. . 

3 mo. oct. 4. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


ON A VULCANITE BASE! 











Rendering them very light, leaving no place for 
the lodyment of food. By this method the teeth, 
gums, and roof of the mouth are so accurately formed 
as to display a perfect prototype of the natural or 
gans, restoring the TRUE EXPRESSION of the mouth- 
and original contour of the face. 

It is the height of art to conceal art; this we do 
most positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 
Warranted in every respect equal, and at about HALF 
the usual price of gold. 3 rCall and see specimens. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO 
FILLING DECAYED TEETH, 
WITH CRYSTAL AND SPONGE GOLD. 


Teeth extracted without Pain by the use of ether or 
Electricity. 


J. R. DILLINGHAM, 


SURGICAL AND MECHANICAL DENTIST, 
12 WINTER STREET, - BOgroN. 





THE DUSTLESS BROOM! 


FOR SALE AT 
379 WASHINGTON STREET. 


FREMONT & McCLELLAN: 


— THEIR — 


Political and Military Careers 
REVIEWED! 
PRICE 10 CENTS. Copies mailed on receipt of 


stamps. 
LEE & SHEPHARD., 


149 Washington Street, opp. the Old South. 





THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, a large quarto 
sheet, devoted to the free discussion of all questions 
relating to the good of mankind, is published every 
Wednesday, by J. P. Meupum. at 103 Court St., 
Boston, Mass., at $2,00 a year. Patronage respect- 
fully solicited. 3mo—oct 4. 


GOLD MEDAL PLANO FORTE 


MANUFACTORY, 
A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
No. 514 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 





Pianos of all styles, varying in price from 


$175 to $800. 


Pianos Tuned, Let, Repaired and taken in exchange. 





SPLENDID STOCK OF 


mol 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


m™m OS! 


Special attention is invited to his STAR' SCALE 
PIANOS, used and recommended by Mesdames 
BISHOP, FABBRI, and VARIAN; also by Mesars. 
MULDER, SEDGWICK, HOFFMAN, and other 
distinguished musicians. 


Liberal discount to Clergymen and Teachers. 


A. M. McPHAIL, -JR. 


514 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 





The followmy testemonials are selected. from among hundreds 


Copy of letter from Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Plum- 
mer Professor at Harvard University, Cambridge :— 
CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 16, ’61.—My Dear Sir: —The 
Piano which I bought of you a few months go 
months) ago gives entire and perfect satisfaction, 
and is believed to be an unsurpassed instrument of 
its kind. Many performers—some of these persons 
of superior skill—have tried it, and all, without ex- 
pole of it in terms of unqualified 

ise. I shall be glad for you to use my name or to 
viake reference to me, in any way in which it can be 


of service to you. 


I am, my dear sir, very truly eps 
(Signed) A. P. PEABODY. 
A. M. MePhail, jr., Boston, Mass. 
Translated.—Extract of a letter from, the husband 
of Mme. Fabbri) one of the best Fren janists ever 


St. Joux, N. B., July 2, 61.—Havin , used one of 
en ie Phail’s Star pte instead of a Grand, inmy 
Madame reeets 5 on — — 

w instruments, excelling in_ the ighest degree in 
promptitude of action, elasticity and delicacy of 
touch, and in power, purity and sweetness of tone, 
and after frequent and severe tests, 1 consider them 
to be regular masterpieces in the art of piano forte 
manufactare. RICHARD MULDER. 





Important Information 
TO THE BLIND 


Such as suffer rom Sons, Weak, or In 
FLAMED eyes; Firms, CLoupy, Mistz sight, 
and Imperrect VISION. from whatever cause, 
tending to hopeless blindness. Sent to you 
upon receipt of one dime. Address LAROY 
SUND AND, Ocvuist, Boston, Mass. 
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TREATMENT OF “GONTRABANDS” AT HEL- 
ENA, ARKANSAS. 

The following are extracts from an appeal 
**To the friends of humanity in the Loyal 
States,” by the Chaplains of the forces at 
that post. 


During Maj.-Gen. Curtis’ command of the 
army at this place, and under the humane di- 
rection of Brig. Gen. C. C. Washburne, the 
eommander of the post, an encampment was 
also established for the colored = just 
back of the town, protected by the 2d Wis- 
consin Cavalry, and called ‘* Camp Ethiopia.” 
Here the laborers upon the fortifivations find 
shelter and take their mgals, and meer of the 
unemployed, and*the women and children, 
have established themselves in tents which 
had been returned to the Quartermaster as 
unserviceable, and issued to them, affording 
a protection from the sun, but not suitable for 
shelter in winter. There being an inadequate 
supply of these unserviceable tents, many 
have built rude shelters for themselves and 

families, and others have made caves in the 
hill-sides. 

It was also the policy of Maj.-Gen. Curtis 
and Brig.-Gen. Washburne to issue at least 
half rations to the unemployed and the wo- 
men and children, that they might not suffer 
the pinchings of hunger. But on Maj.-Gen. 
Curtis leaving the command, and being suc- 
ceeded by Trig.-Gen. Frederick Steele, a 
new policy was introduced. 

On September 18, 1862, an order was is- 
sued by Brig.-Gen. Steele, entitled ‘* Gener- 
al Orders No. 48,” and published in The 
Shield, a weekly newspaper issued by the U. 
S. military authorities at this place, of which 
the following sections are here given. Those 
portions which bear with peculiar hardship 
on these people we place in italics : 

1st.—Such slaves as may be required to work on 
the fortifications, and for teamsters and fatigue par- 
ties in the*Quartermaster and Commissary Depart- 
ments will be enrolled with descriptions, and the 
name of the furmer owners will be noted. 

2d.—The chief Quartermaster will furnish the allow 

ance of suitable clothing and the wages be retuined 
unt the ty or disloyaity of persons claiming their ser- 

vices shall be established by courts of law, except in cases 
where the masters are known to be in rebellion 
against the Government. 

3d.—To prevent the vagrancy, immorality and dis- 
tress that have existed among this class of individu- 
als all suchas cannt be employed for the benefit of the 
Government, iS 4 ann tx accordance with law will be 
put outside uf these lines, and allowed to return tu the plan- 
tations whence they came. 

Under this order the practice was inaugu- 
rated of returning slaves found within our 
lines to persons professing to be loyal own- 

¢érs, some of whom were known to have been 
notoriously disloyal, and in one instance a 
slave claimant, a minister of the Methodist 
Church South, came into Camp Ethiopia with 
a military order and carried off achild from 
its mother, on his horse. A number of slaves 
have been returned by military force and au- 
thority, in direct violation of the Confiscation 


NO REUNION POSSIBLE. 
{From the Richmond Whig, Oct. 18.J 


Archbishop Hughes, in a speech which he 

made to the Irish Bishops, declared that the 

unity of the States was the vital object of the 

resent struggle, unity under the present 

overnment ; or, if that could not be accom- 

plished, unity under the Southern Govern- 

ment was preferable to dissolution. This, 

we believe, was substantially his declaration, 

though we have not now his speech before us, 
and the same idea has been expfessed by 
several other Northern men. : 

There are those who put no faith in these 
avowals ; but we are inclined to think they are 
sincere; and that rather than give up their 
benefits of the Union, the North would be 
willing to be whipped, and unite again upon 
such a Constitution as the South would pre- 
scribe. The London Herald seems to labor 
under the apprehension of the possibility of 
such a me and justly concludes that if the 
South was not safe under the old Constitu- 
tion, it never could be under any framed by 
humanhands. The South never asked a bet- 
ter Constitution than the old American Con- 
stitution, and yet it proved impotent to save 
her from the spirit of New England fanaticism. 
Her rights were every day violated with im- 
punity, and her institutions threatened with 
overthrow, more gradual, but as inevitable as 
that which Mr. Lincoln has openly pro- 
claimed. : 

No paper guarantee, however plain and 

explicitly worded, can bind men who have al- 
ready proved themselves faithless to all paper 
engagements, and who have parted with their 
own rights under the old Constitution, for the 
purpose of depriving their neighbors of rights 
guaranteed by thatinstrument. After the ex- 
perience of the past we might safely defy the 
wit of man to frame a Constitution which Pu- 
ritanical ingenuity, ed and fanaticism 
would not subvert. Nor, after the sacrifices 
which the South has suffered at Northern 
hands, could she ever consent, of her own 
free will, to live under the same Government 
with that people. 
The blood of our murdered children would 
cry from the ground against their fathers if 
they could ever be guilty of such unnatural 
and monstrous ingratitude. Ifthe South had 
given her blood without a murmur to this 
contest, it is not because she does not value 
blood, but because she values freedom more 
than life or any eartbly possession. Precious, 
more precious, than aught else save her 
honor, are the jewels she has laid upon the 
altar of liberty, and never can she consent to 
shake hands again under one Government 
with men who have made so many vacant 
places in Southern households, and whose 
steel is dripping with the blood of our breth- 
ren and children. 

Henceforth we are two people. If con- 
quered—if forced ivto provincial vassalage— 
we must bear our condition with such forti- 


[From the Correspondent of the N. Y. Eve. Post ] 


driving their human cattle before them. What 
a comment on Southern civilization was this 
sight! What an epitome of the whole South- 
ern idea of liberty and free Government! 

It was a both sad and grotesque scene. 
Some of these human flesh owners had their 
old chariots crammed with little ‘‘ pickanin- 
nies,” while their poor mothers walked be- 
side in the road or lagged behind. There 
were men on horseback with a small negro 


REBEL REIGN AT HARPER’S FERRY. 
Appearance of the Rebels. 


First came the cavalry, ‘* the flower,” ‘‘the 
chivalry,” the aristocracy of the South, spur- 
red and mounted like the knights of old; 
each marin his spirit and person, in his daunt- 
less daring, in his insane devotion to one idea, 
pos ragga | the princely crusader of the middle 
. hey look what they are, high-blood- 
ed, high-bred, infatuated men. Every eye 
burns and scintilates with passion, and its 
very glitter is the ire of insanity. Careless, 
reckless even of life, all they value risked 
upon a single stake, they ask only to win or 
die. Unlike the infantry, they know what 
they are fighting for. They will tell you 
without asking, ** I am fighting for Southern 
rights ; for my home, for my niggers.” Their 
intercourse with those whom they consider 
equals is marked by a lavish generosity 
and a courtly courtesy ; but to inferiors the 

are supercilious, tyrannical, and often brutal. 
They holda slave scarcely as more than a 
beast, yet they rate him higher, and would 
choose him as a personal associate, sooner 
than they would a Yankee. 

They accept n , from their Government 
for their milxaryettice. They furnish their 
own equipments, horses and slaves, and as 
fast as their steeds wear out they supply their 
places with fresh ones from their distant 
plantations, or from the farms of Unionists 
through which they pass. Audaciously they 
dashed by, dressed in complete uniforms of 
light gray, the insignia of military rank mark- 
ed upon the collar of each coat. The uni- 
forms of the cavalry are trimmed with yellow ; 
those of the artillery corps in red, with caps 
of scarlet. 


mounted behind. 


the family before him. 
devil,” he said, ** or I'll help you.” 


boy mount 


day. 


be informed that such a man owned him! 


trudged along the dusty roads. 
men with broken chairs, old women with bun 


The Rebel Privates. 


After these imperial leaders marched their 
slaves—their white slaves, true serfs of de- 
moniac masters—fighting in their rear for 
eternal serfdom, which they are taught to be- 
lieve is Southern rights, manly independence. 
On, helter-skelter, on the sidewalk, crowding 
the street, swarmed a worse than Egyptian 
plague! Never—until I saw it with my own 
eyes—did I believe all that I had read of the 
outward destitution and degradation of the 
Southern rank and file a fact. It cannot be 
exaggerated. Gather the scum of New York 
from her dirtiest dens—stretch it along the 
street, in its squalor, filth and wretchedness, 
and it would be acomely sight compared with 
that presented by the Southern scum in the 
great army of the South. The tatters and 
the skin of the men were the color of the 
earth beneath their feet. Barefooted, half 
naked, foul, filling the air with unbearable 
stench, flouting their dirty banners, gazing, 
eagerly about with their starved faces intent 
only on plunder and on finding something to 
eat. Thus the deliverers of Maryland, the 
regenerators of the nation, entered Harper's 


to dress like ‘‘ white folks.” 


ed out: 
her bundle after him, exclaimed: 


‘fore long. 
stay in yere.” : 





ORIGINAL ANTI SLAVERY AGITATORS. 
sincerely than I do to sce a plan adopted fo 


ton, April 15, 1786. 


1783. 


mounted before, ae a full grown negro) which we lay before our readers. 


dles, young women with faded finery, their 
‘** best” bonnets, their hoop-skirts, carrying 
back to bondage those precious feminine rel- 
ics of their golden days of freedom, when 
they washed for the Union army and aspired 
Two ragged 
rebel ‘‘gray-backs” riding down the street 
amid this crowd, one with a brutal laugh call- 
‘* There seems to be a general re- 
treat ;” when an old black woman, shaking 
“You 
needn’t laugh; there'll be a bigger retreat 
You needn't think yer goin’ to 


Tbere is not a man living who wishes more 


the abolition of slavery.—[George Washing- 


The seheme, my dear Marquis, which you 
propose as a precedent to encourage the eman- 
cipation of the black = in this country 
from the state of bondage in which they are 
held is a striking evidence of the Leisielents 
of your heart.—[Washington to Lafayette, 


[From the Boston Journal Nov. 1.] 
'GOV. ANDREW AND THE CONTRABANDS. 


| The Democratic General and his aid (the 
| latter from Massachusetts) who undertook to 
‘manufacture a little political capital for the 
| benefit of the Democratic Peoples party here, 
| by inviting Gov. Andrew to make provision 
for the care and support of five pl ee con- 
_trabands, received a very pertinent and forci- 
ble reply from His Excellency, a copy of 
It will Le 


cms 6a gear Ec -geP gid — ‘davies ‘ditlicult for these political Generals, or their 
their frightened flocks before them. I saw one frends bere, to evade the logic of Gov. 
of them ride to the sidewalk and lay his 
whip across the back of a little boy not more | . 

: 2 -.) | negro contrabands into t 
one gare gga Pl — 'a Democratic source, and was rejected, for 


Andrew’s reply, while the fact will remain 
upon record that the Og agen to introduce 
he State came from 


_ good and sufficient reasons, by a Republican 
Governor. 


One man rode by with a handsome yellow | 

: ehind him, whom I recognized) CommoNwEALTH OF MassaCHUsETTs, 
as ‘* George,” who had been in the employ-) Executive Derartuxnt, Boston, 
ment of the United States captain of Com-' 
missary here, receiving handsome wages. 
George is very intelligent, can read and write, 
and understands the great questions of the 
He was well dressed and looked much | 
more like a gentleman than the man who held the receipt of your letter of Sept. 30, accom- 
the reins of the horse on which he rode. What panied by a letter from Gen. Dix, together 
must have been his sense of degradation to with a copy of a letter addressed to the Gen- 


| October 16, 1862, 
| Major Jonn A. Boties, A. D.C. to Maj.- 
Gen. Diz. 


Mayor: I havethe honor to acknowledge 


eral fromthe War Department at Washington. 


There were whole families, ‘*darkeys” of In these general communications it is propos- 
every size, packed away in old carts, with | ed to me to take some active measures for the 
the few ‘* traps ” which the poor creatures had | reception in Massachusetts of a portion of 
accumulated in their brief sojourn at Harper’s 
Ferry ; and other families less fortunate, who 
carried all their effects in’ their hands as they 
There were 


the escaped slaves now at or about Fortress 
Monroe, according toa plan proposed by 
Maj.-Gen. Dix, and in which the Gen. has 
obtained the acquiescence of the War Depart- 
-|ment. This plan is represented as ‘‘ very de- 
sirable for reasons both military and hu- 
mane.” It is said that the Fortrcss is threat- 


so, these people may be ‘‘swept back into 
slavery,” or that ahasty retreat and transpor- 
tation of them will be attended inevitably 
with severe suffering to the helpless. 

It is imperative upon me to say that though 
I sympathize deeply with the humane motives 
upon which Gen. Dix is seeking to act, I do 
not concur in any way or to any degree in 
the plan proposed. 
humanity lead me in a different direction, and 
to a point where in general, as sound reason- 
ing teaches, and even in particular cases, as 
the case in question makes manifest, I find 
that the true interests of the African and Sax- 
on are interwoven and their rights correlative 
EJ as they are identical, so that the assertion and 
maintenance of the one becomes the salvation 
of the other. If, indeed, it is true that rebel 
hordes are coiling their traitorous length for 
a deadly spring upon Fortress Monroe, and 
that rebel iron-clads are coming down the 
river; and if it be true that the Union forces 
to oppose the threatened assault are inferior 
to the forces that menace them, then by list- 
ening to your proposals I should deprive the 
band of heroes now under command of Gen. 


ened, and probably may be attacked; that if 


These same motives of 





WHAT SLAVERY HAS DONE. 
A Sad Scenc. 


One of the most sad funeral processions 
that we ever witnessed, occurred in Boston 
on Saturday afternoon. The remains of pri- 


THE NEGROES OF CINCINNATI. 


_ When danger threatened the City of Cin- 
cinnati the abused colored men, who had only 
recently been the victims of the mob, sent 
deputations to Gen. Lew. Wallace, cheerfully 
offering their services in any direction which |. " : » ; 
he might appoint. The ‘aoen and the police, | bre same Hatfield of Fall River, who died 
inmates. deteed! dik: meavees -wineneu thes at the disc narged Soldiers’ Home, after ser- 
could find them before any other steps could | vices at that place, were escorted to the Old 
be taken, and with blows and imprecations | Colony depot, by a prosession being headed 
forced them into the trenches. But when this | by four privates, followed by the Brigade 
was made known to Gen. Wallace he quietly | Band, Rev. Phineas Stowe and officers of the 
over-ruled the Mayor, and gave the task of | Home, and about fifty discharged and disa- 
organizing ‘* The Black Brigade of Cincinna- | bled soldiers. ae walds bli 
ti to Judge Dickson. The Judge being a| Several of the so iers were 0 iged to use 
humane man, found no lack of voluntects, and crutches, some had their arms in slings, and 
: 1 the leg of one had been shot off above the 
| knee. They were attired in all sorts of cloth- 


soon led his forces across the Ohio. Last | 
| Saturday the duty to which they were assign- | : 
ed was finished, and the brigade was about I@S> and presented a most sad ee nonke 
to be dismissed, when the colored men, as an The sidewa:ks were crowded wit people, 
expression of their respect for their command- | ot the terrible effects of the war were prob- 
er, presented him witha handsome sword. |*>ly never before so generally blended as up- 
In acknowledging the compliment, the Judge °" this occasion. There was not, we believe, 
paid these poor, despised Cincinnati negroes * Telative of the deceased soldeir in the pro- 
a tribute ot which men of white skins might | S°SS!0" but all appeared to manifest as much 
well be proud. Said he: | interest in the proceedings as they would if the 
SoLpiers OF THE Biack Bricape: You %°!ier had been one of their relatives.—Trav- 
have finished the work assigned to you upon | eller. 
the fortifications for the defence of the city. A Story of the War. 
,You are now to be discharged. You have| The Somerset Farmer relates one of the 
labored faithfully. You have made miles of many sad stories which the ravages of the war 
military roads, miles of rifle pits, felled hun-| has furnished material for. About one year 
dreds of acres of the largest and loftiest for-| ayo Capt. John C. Parker broke up his happy 
est trees, built magazines and forts. The home in Aroostook, and enlisted in the lth 
hills across yonder river will be a perpetual | Regiment and became Captain of Co. I. He 
monument of your labors. You have in NO} was accompanied by his wife, Cordelia A. 
spirit of bravado, in no defiance of establish-| Parker, a daughter of J. M. Jordan, Esq., of 
ed prejudices, but in submission to it, intima- | Ripley, only twenty-one years of age, to oo 
ted to me your willingness to defend with! gusta, who with true woman's affection was 
your lives the fortifications your hands have determined to share with her husband, at 
built. Organized companies of men of your | Jeast part of the hardships and perils of war ; 
race, armed and equipped at their own e# but when the regiment started for Ship Is- 
pense, have tendered their services to act in) Jand, she was advised by physicians not to go, 
the defense of our city. In obedience to the ‘and she reluctantly gave up the idea, and re- 
olicy of the Government the authorities | turned to her paternal home in Ripley. A 
ave denied you this privilege. In the de-| few months since she received information of 
partment of labor permitted, you have, how- | the decease of her husband, who died in the 
ever, rendered a willing and cheerful service, | Service at New Orleans on the 10th of June 
nor has your zeal been dampened by the cru-/| last. A short time after learning this she 
el treatment you have received. The citizens | too followed her husband, leaving a little boy 
of both sexes have encouraged you with their | two years of age, an orphan in the home of 
smiles and words of approbation; the sol- | his grand parents. 
diers have welcomed you as co-laborers in | ee ees 
the same great cause. Buta portion of the | 
polive, ruffians in character, early learning ADVENTURES OF A FEMALE REBEL. 
that your offered services were accepted, and A Woman Serving in the Rebel Army. 
seeking to deprive you of the honor of a vol-} _, i : 
untary labor, before opportunity was given The New Orleans Delta tells the following 
youto proceed to the fields, rudely seized | curious story of the adventures of a rebel 
you in the streets, in your places of busi- 5 
ness, in your homes, everywhere, hurried 
you into pens and thence across the river to 
the fortifications not permitting you to make 





woman :— 


‘*A day or two since an adventurous fe- 
male, named Anne Williams, was brought be- 
any preparations for camp life. You have | fore the Provost Court for trial. She is quite 
borne this with the accustomed patience of 4 character. It appears that she resided in 
your race, and when, under more favorable | this city several years ago, in a house of ques- 
auspices, you have received only the protec- | tionable character, but managed by some de- 


tion due to a common humanity, you have la- | ceptive arts, which are best known to women, 
a 'to win the affections of an Arkansas planter, 
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Tt is the most earnest wish of America to 
see an entire stop forever put to the wicked, 
cruel, and unnatural trade in slaves.—[Meet- 
ing at fairfax, Va., July 18, 1774.—[Presided 
over by Washington. 

Itremble for my country when I reflect 
that God is just. His justice cannot sleep for- 
ever.— [Jefferson’s Notes on Slavery in Vir- 
ginia, 1782. 

The King of Great Britain has waged cruel 
war against human nature itself, violating its 
most sacred rights of life and liberty in the 
— of a distant people who never offend 
1im; captured them; captivating him and 
carrying them into slavery in another hemi- 
sphere, or to incur miserable death in their 
transportation. — [Jefferson’s original draft 


bored cheerfully and effectively. Go to your 
homes with the consciousness of having per- 
formed your duty, of deserving, if you do 
not receive, the protection of the law and 


Dix, and steadily awaiting the storm, of the 
strength of hundreds of stout arms which 
would be nerved with the desperation of men 
fighting for liberty, and I should deprive this 
slandered race of the praise and of the edu- 
cation of their manhood to be acquired in a 
bold struggle for their dearest rights. Here 
Providence has given to them a chance to 
complete their emancipation frem slavery by 
a victory over prejudice ; and it is significant 
that if I do anything to deny them that chance. 


Act. 

Instead of paying the laborer his wages at 
the end of his month’s work, the practice un- 
der this order is ‘‘ to note the name of former 
owners” on the descriptive rolls, and to ‘‘re- 
tain their wages until the loyalty or disloyal- 
ty of the persons claiming their services shall 
be established by courts of law.” Under this 
order of things, the colored men employed 
during the past month are refused any wages, 
and can get nothing for the support of their 
wives and children. Their prospect of ever 
receiving their pay is very uncertain while 
this order stands. As to the vagrancy and 
immortality impliedly attributed to them, it 
is not known to be greater in degree and pro- 
portion than obtains in other communities. 


tude as we may. To that which is inevitable 
—to that which involves no culpability of 
their own—the best and bravest men may 
submit. But to voluntary debasement—to 
willing fraternity with the robbers and mur- 
derers of our people—never, never. The 
South has no ambition to govern the North. 
She is fighting for no such object. She only 
asks now what she asked at the beginning, to 
be let alone. We desire not to make slaves, 
subjects, or fellow-citizens of deadly enemies. 
We must live apart. 


Ferry. 

, who married her. She soon tired of married 
life, however, left him, and next appeared 
| with our army in Utah, where she became ac- 
bearing with you the gratitude and respect | quainted with many under the name of Mrs. 
of allhonorable men, You have learred to| Arnold. The rebellion broke out and Mrs. 
suffer and to want, but in your hours of ad- | Arnold, alias Mrs. Williams, was next found 
versity, remember that the same God who has | doing the duty of a pr vate soldier In the bat- 
numbered the hairs of our heads, and who tle of Manassas, as amember of the Seventh 
watches over even the fate of a sparrow, is; Louisiana regiment. She was brought into 
the God of your race as well as mine. The | public notice again last spring, just after the 
by the same act I may visibly injure the cause | sweat blood which this nation is now shedding _ battle of Shiloh, having been wounded in that 
of the Union arms. I cannot bring myself to | at every pore, is an awful warning of how ¢ngagement as a member of the Eleventh 
do anything to take away from the command / fearful a thing itis to oppress the humblest | Louisiana. On that occasion she visited this 
uuder Gen, Dix this great reserved force, as | being. Until our country shall again need CIty, and was arrested for appearing in male 
I know you would find it if you would but | your services, I bid you farewell. * |attire, but on account of what was then called 
use it. If you are attacked, let the blacks |” Shall we never free ourselves from a cruel her patriotic conduct, she was dismissed with 
fight to preserve their freedom! They are | prejudice against these people, and learn honor. 


The Slaves and Slave-Hunters 

They were accompanied by negroes, the 
servants of the army, who certainly looked 
no more degraded than their Anglo-Saxon 
masters. Fast after this mongrel army fol- 
lowed another of slave-hunters. They had 
been waiting at the rear of the battle, that at 
the very first opportunity they might follow 
the victorious rebels into town and secure 
their runaway chattels. Burly, red-faced 
farmers, dressed in the pet rebel color (light 
gray), with broad-rimmed white hats, on 
horses, and stowed away im ancient chariots, 
crowded down the road in hot haste. When 
I saw them, I appreciated as I could not be- 
fore the terror which had prevailed among 
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NEGRO AGITATORS. 


An Article for the Particular Attention of 
the Press.—The conservatives are the most 
pertinacious persons in the world in forcing 
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intemperance is seldom, if ever, seen among 
them, and many of them are willing and in- 
dustrious laborers. 

‘The@facts here given are necessary to the 
full understanding of the present situation of 
these people, Besides those employed there 
are many more who cannot be employed— 
some infirm and disabled, and many women 
and children, only a few of whom can do any- 
thing for themselves. ‘These have come to 
us in midsummer, with thin clothing, leaving 
everything they had behind them. In many 
instances their masters have fled from their 
farms, and the army has left nothing upon 
which these people can subsist, when we 
shall be put outside of these lines, and al- 
lowed to return to the plantations from 
whence they came. 

Many others, again, have come with the 
army a long distance from their homes. To 
‘* put them outside of these lines” is, there- 
fore, to send them to starvation and death. 

If we can feed the rebel soldiers that fall 
into our hands, fighting to destroy our govern- 
ment, it would seem that some method might 
be devised to take care of these people, who 
are our natural allies, and have done the best 
they could to serve us. Instead of putting 
them outside of our lines into the possession 
of their rebel masters, by military force and 
authority, as has been done in several in- 
stances, justice and humanity both require 
that they should be protected in their newly- 
acquired freedom, and assisted until their la- 
bor is needed, and can bring its just reward. 
As soon as a peaceful order of things is estab- 
lished, their aN will be in immediate de- 
mand, as free men. Planters in this vicinity 
are now paying wages to those who were for- 
merly their slaves to gather the cotton crop, 
already ripe for harvest. 

The hospital for colored people is also mis- 
erably provided for. It has none of the com- 
forts and necessaries of a hospital, and many 
of the sick there are dying daily. During the 
warm weather there were many of them who 
remained in town, lodging in sheds and neg- 
lected tenements, who now begin to suffer, 
and nothing but the exercise of Christian be- 
nevolence can save them from extreme suffer- 
ing, sickness and death, during the inclement 
season of the year, now so close at hand. 


J. G. Forman, Chaplain 8d Mo, Infantry. 
H.D.Fisurr, ‘* 5th Kansas Cavalry. 
Pp. P: Ineauss, “ Sdiowa = “ 
Sam’, Sawyer, ‘‘ 47th Ind Infantry. 
Cuaries Fircn, ‘* 24th “ * 

T. M. Gooprstiow, Chap. 4th Iowa ‘“ 

A. J. Kirxpatricx, ‘“ ‘= * Cavalry. 
Army of the South-west, Melena, Ark., Oct. 
11, 1862. 

It is the old, old story—labor unpaid, con- 
fidence abused, the most faithful and valuable 
services unrequited, the most unselfish loyal- 
ty punished; every motive to self-support, 
and self-respect crushed. Without a single 
exception, so far as the policy of the govern- 
ment is concerned, this has been the treat- 
ment these southern loyalists have received 
all-round rebeldom—at Washington, at Fort 
Monroe, at Newbern, at Port Royal, at New 
Orleans, at Vicksburg and at Helena. ‘‘ The 
Almighty has no attribute that can take part 
with us in such a contest.” 
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Bravery oF a Reser Orricer.—Brig.- 
Gen. Gladden, of South Carolina, who was 
in General Bragg’s command in the battle o 
Shiloh, had his left arm shattered by a ball on 
the first day of the fight. An amputation was 
———— hastily by his staffsurgeon, on the 

eld; and then, instead of being taken to the 
rear, for quiet and nursing, he mounted his 
horse against the most earnest remonstrances 
of all his staff, and continued to command. 
On Monday he was again in the saddle, and 
kept it duming the day; on Tuesday he rode 
on horseback to Corinth, twenty miles from 
the scene of action, and continued to dis- 
charge the duties of an officer. 

On Wednesday a second amputation, near 
the shoulder was necessary, when General 
Bragg sent an aid to ask if he would not be 
relieved of his command; to which he re- 
plied, ‘* Give General Bragg my compliments, 
and say that General Gladden will only give 
up his command to go i:to his coffin.” 
Against the remonstrance of personal friends 
and the positive injunctions of the surgeons, 
he persisted in sitting up in his chair, receiv- 
ing dispatches and giving directions, till 
Weleeeey afternoon, when lockjaw ensued, 
and he died. 





In this world no good is unalloyed, and 
chow is little evil that has not in it some seed 


of what is good. 


people to discuss the everlasting negro ques- | the contrabands—their pitious consternation 
tion. ‘They refuse the nation any rest what-| when they learned that ‘Jackson could get 
ever from the eternal monotony of the song | jy : 

of slavery. They raise the cry of negro! ne- 
gro! negro! continually. Ifa tax be pro- 
posed, they fear that it will be unjustly bur- 
dening to slave property. Ifan expedition 
is to be made, they fear that somebody's 
slave will be run oft. Ifa rebel is arrested, 
they fear that his negroes will become demor- 
alized! and dangerous without their master. 
Ifa black pilot should run off a rebel vessel, 
they dread receiving him, lest it should en- 
courage runaway negroes. Ifa free school 
be opened, the negroes should learn mischief. 
If a rebel’s negroes be found raising corn for 
the rebel army they are opposed to taking 
them for fear of disturbing the ‘* guarantees 
of the Constitution.” Ifa loyal man says that 
he would see slavery perish to save the 
Union, they te]l you that such sentiments will 
incite the negroes to insurrection. If a soli- 
tary measure of peace or war can be proposed 
which your conservatism will not connect in 
some way or other with the negro question, 
we do not.know what it can be. ‘The most 
absurd thing in the whole matter is that these 
same Radical Conservatives, whose very 
‘* breath is agitation,” and who would become 
extinct if slavery was destroyed, are forever 
complaining that other people will talk of 
slavery. These men, who agitate from morn- 
ing till night, reproach others for agitating. 
We tell these gentlemen very positively that 
we cannot, and will not, allow them to enjoy 
a monopoly of this agitation. If you are for 
the Union and against the discussion of sla- 
very, then help us save the Union, and let 
slavery take care of itself amid the fortunes 
of war. If its violence and vicissitudes de- 
stroy it, let it be destroyed; if otherwise, 
then very well; but we can not stop the work 
of crushing out the rebellion to read Dred 
Scott decisions, or Missouri compromises, or 
Crittenden resolutions. We mean to kill out 
the rebellion. We mean to destroy all the 


A Negro Woman’s Story. 

Only the day before, in the middle of my 
room, had stood a mulatto woman, with the 
imploring mether-look in her great dark eyes, 
as she moaned: ‘*Oh, lady, can’t you a 
me? If you will only take me North I will 
serve you as long as I live, and miy children 
will serve you.” ‘ Why, Ellen,” I said, ‘* I 
can't take myself North, much less you. 
Don’t you know that the rebels have shut us 
in on every side?” ‘*’Deed I know it,” she 
said ‘* but can’t you get out somehow? Oh, 
I pray to de Lord all de time to keep me 
away from de Southern people. They are 
such a cruel people! I don’t care for myself, 
but my little chil'en. I’ve had ‘leven chil’en ; 
all dead but four; all died from sufferation, 
*cause I had to work so hard, for massa 
couldn't take care of ’em. My oldest, as 
nice little girl as ever you see, was burned to 
death before my eyes, and I couldn't do noth- 
ing fur her. I was a cook, and if I left the 
house for a minit to see after my own chil’en 
masa’d whip me; so’d missus. Many a time 
massa throw a stick of wood at my head; 
once cne hit me on the back, and I was laid 
up along time, and my little baby died. I 
never ran away till maasa said he was goin’ 
to sell us all down South, away from the Yan- 
kees. Then I took my baby and walked 
twenty miles in one night, and my husband 
came after with the other three. I couldn't be 
sold away from my chil’en.” 

‘¢‘T have been told Ellen,” I said, ‘‘ that 
colored mothers do not love their children as 
white mothers do, and that it does not grieve 
them so very much to part with their babies ?” 
“Oh, never believe that,” she exclaimed. 
**Colored women do love their chil’en. Tho’ 
they don’t never take no comfort with ’em. 
Oh, wont you take me and my chil’en North? 
an’ we'll serve you all the days of our life.” 
agencies used to promote and sustain the re- | The mother wail in her voice, the mother love 
bellion, and we don’t intend to stop one mo-|in her eyes, was most piteous, but for all 
meut to consider whether anybody's negroes | helping purposes I was as helpless as herself. 
run off on account of what wedo. It is use-! By way of consolationI said: ‘* There must 
less for conservatives to keep up this cry of, be some kind people in the South, and you 
slavery. Everybody now understands it, as | are such a good servant, if you are sold away 
a stale trick, which means anything or noth-| 1 think that you will find a kind master.” 

ing. Ourfirm belief is, that loyal men have} ‘* There may be kind people in de South,” 
something more important to attend to at|she moaned, ‘* but I never foun’ ‘em. They 
present, than to bother themselves about the | is all cruel to us poor colored folks; oh! dey 
security of rebel’s negroes. — Nashville! are decruelest people! de cruelest people. 
Union. I've never had nothin’ but trouble since I 


; ; ; : Bee 
A more truthful article than the above was ta born Fas ep aheg I : gar ra th 
jhever penned. The negro is the whole capi- Whe | ; ao ‘I a. = I ade f sh 4 
,tal of the conservatives. Every other word | I T oa oe fi — hil’ cao has, zat 
‘inthe Boston Post, Courier, and Eastern Ar- -aseey ince meat casa gorges Staniies the rest of 
my life. Now the cannon is thunderin’. 


_gus is ‘*negro” and the remainder is ‘‘abol-| y=). ee : % E 
jition.” This shot from the Tennessee paper har ages el a Je ists mow on 
hits them exactly right. They will have to ne . he'll ronilipes MM sous i. k gly 
take notice, that it comes from that class of | s"°¥ 7° get us. My only hope is Us 
| persons—the Union men of Teanessee— 
whose cause they pretend to plead.—Rock- Wie ds sles eae * 

, >. + s . 
land (Me.) Dem. and Free Press, When I saw the kidnapping crew march into 
| town my first thought was of Ellen. The 
; 
| 
| 
' 























day that He'll help us poor colored peoples 





PARTY CLAMOR. next morning, after more than two thousand 
; contrabands had been driven from their hid- 
An effort has been made to give the remo- ing places, in the gray light of the dawn I 
val of McCLetLan a political aspect. It} saw Ellen creeping up under the hill with her 
originates with men who are secretly opposed | baby in her arms. Poor hunted creature! I 
ito the war, and is adopted by those who) thought, has the Lord she trusts in helped 
|make up their judgments with very little re-| her to escape? That same morning I looked 
flection. The Administration has certainly | up to see her again trembling in the middle 
‘ignored partisanship in its military selections ' of the room. ** , can't you help me?” she 
and arrangements. There are four Major- exclaimed, ‘‘ can't you help me? and I'll 
Generals of the rmggular army. Of these, serve you so well you'll neverbe sorry. Can't 
/Harieck, a Democrat, ‘is General-in-Chief. you take me North?” ‘ Ellen,” I said, 
Woot and McCierian, Democrats, and ‘they wont let me go without you; they 
Fremont, Republican, are retired from would never let me go with you.. But bav'n't 
command. Burnsipr, Major-General of The colored people were all 





Lord. gah oe the Lord Jesus night and jaccounted for. 


Volunteers, successor of McCLEeLuan, is a 
| DefiScrat. Morris, who has command in 
Woo t's stead, at Baltimore, is a Democrat. | 
| Drx, commander of the Department of East- 
ern Virginia, is a Democrat. HUNTER, just, 
ordered back tothe Department of the South, . 
is a Democrat. BuTLeR, who commands the 
Department of Louisiana, is a Democrat. 
| Burt, recently removed from the Cumber- 
land Department, is a Democrat, and so also 
is Rosecrans, his successor. Gen. McCer- 
NAND of the new Department of the Missis- 
sippi, is a Democrat. Gen. Wricut, of the 
Department of Kentucky and Ohio, is a 
Democrat. Gen. Popr, of the Department 
‘of the Northwest, is a Democrat. This very 
nearly ** sweeps the deck.” The only De- 
partments of any consequence Whatever in 
| command of Republicans, are the Department 
| of Missouri, Gen. Gertis, and the Depart- 
iment of Tennessee,sGen. Grant.— Albany 
Statesman. 





Ee The cultivation of flax is urged upon) 
the people of New Hampshire by various au-| 
thorities worthy of attention. 


_is coming to-day. 


you escaped ? 
carried away yesterday >” ‘No; my master 
IT expect him every min- 
ute. He sent me word vesterday that he was 
coming to take me to Richmond jail and sell 
me down South. He'll sell my husband and 
he'll sell my chil’en. There is no help! no 
help!” None that could avail her. The ag- 
onized hopelessness of her voice, the wretched 
helplessness of her condition, touched every 
spring of compassion. No one has disturbed 
your home? I asked. ‘* Yes,” she said. 
**The Southern soldiers came yesterday. 
They took all that I had to eat, even my sup- 
per off the table. They took all that we had 
to wear, even de shoes off my children’s feet, 
that I had earned by washin’. Then they 
turned us out. We slept out doors last night. 
O, dey is de cruelest people!” I saw her go 
with an aching heart. I could not help her. 
I did not see her again. Her master came. 
She is now among the slaves in the Richmond 


| jail who are to be sold ** down South.” 


Removal of the Negroes. 
By mid-day very few of the two thousand 
contrabands remained in town. The burly 
planters had turned their faces Southward, 


order. 


of the Declaration of Independence. 


the territories that belong to the Unite: 
States.) — [Jefferson Ordinance of 
unanimously approved by Congress and sign 
ed by Washington. 


We have seen the mere distinction of col 
or made, in the most enlightened period.o 


Madison. 


has existed.— [James Monroe. 


drew Jackson. 





dolph of Roanoke. 


the rich and the poor. 


work, give them no gy 2 rage 
they get is laid out in brandy, not in 
and newspapers ; hence they know nothing 


de Kalb. 


flow through my veins, I will never, never. 
never, by word or thought, by mind or will, 


{Henry Clay. 
I could have wished that I 


was a proud day. 


them as my own.” 


with the law of God, which enjoins that all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should 


Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America. 





VERMONT CoNGREGATIONALIST. — The 
minutes of the general convention of Ver- 
mont, for 1862, gives as the number of church- 


dg¢stitute, 33—which leaves two churches not 
Number of members, 
391; absent, 2857; additions, 646; remov- 
als, 532—leaving a net increase of 14. The 
infant baptisms are 231. Sabbath School 
scholars, 15,647, average congregations, 23,- 
906. 








Cotton Suprprty.—Letters from Egypt 





visions of future wealth. Prices rule from 
| three and four times the former average, and 
| the value of the incoming crop is estimated 
lat $25,000,000, 
34 ogy for the English market about 60,000 
| bales from her Asiatic provinces. 

| 

SRE ASS aoe 

| ter We hear of a timepiece, invented in 
| London, which measures the hours by quick- 
| silver in a glass tube, on which they are mark- 
‘ed, without dial or hands. The quicksilver 
| falls a certain distance every hour. It is said 
ito give exact time, and will never get out of 


ing sterling. 





‘ 
te In Moravia there is a man living, a 
peasant, who is one hunded and forty-seven 


| ° 

| Years old, and still hale and hearty. He was 
formerly a soldier, and re-married at the age 
of ninety. 


He lives on milk and potatoes. 





te The population of the Russian Empire 


jin 1722 was 14,000,000; in 1803, 36,000,000 ; 
| and at present it amounts to 65,000,000. 





te There are 75,000 tuns of rags convert- 
ed into paper in England annually. One tun 
and one-third rags make one tun of paper. 





fe The number of sea-going vessels in 
the world is about sixty-five thousand, two- 
thirds of which belong to England and the 





United States. 


After the year 1800 of the Christian era 
there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in any of the said States, (all of 


1782 


time, a ground of most oppressive dominion 
ever exercised by man over man.—[James 


We have found that this evil has preyed 
upon the very vitals of the Union, and has 
been prejudicial to all the States in which it} Northern States are of all places, the worst 


The tariff was only a pretext, and disunion 
and a Southern Confederacy the next pretext 
will be the negro or slavery question.—[An- 


Sir, I envy neither the heart nor the head 
of the man from the North who rises here to 
defend slavery on principle.—[John Ran- 


The people of Carolina form two classes, 
The poor are very 
poor; the rich, who have slaves to do their 
The little | 


books | : 
of| be rendered economically 


. As long as God allows the vital current to 


aid in admitting one rood of free territory to 
the everlasting curse of human bondage.— 


Alluding to the time the above sentiment | 
was uttered, Thomas H. Benton says :—**That 


had spoken the same words; I speak them 
now telling you they were his, and adopting | 


We consider the enslaving of one part ofthe 
human race by another as utterly inconsistent 


do to you, do ye even so to them.”—T[Reso- 
lutions unanimously adopted by the General 


es, 193; pastors 72; stated supplies, 56; | 


17,- | 


represent the cotton crop in that country as | 
a complete success, and opening dazzling | 


Turkey will this year also! 


Its price in London is only one shill- ’ 


needed. 


just such facts as you narrate in your letter. 
If the negroes have wives and children to 
1| fight for in addition to their freedom, they 
will not show themselves insensible to the 
-|/the motives which have inspired all other ra- 
ces. It is one of their rights to strike for 
_| their dearest other rights, as all races have 
f done. I should welcome every blow of theirs 
which might at once carry succor to a patriot, 
death to a traitor, confusion to their slander- 
ers, renewed life to their own veins, and vic- 
tory to our flag. 

Contemplating, however, the possibility of 
their removal, permit me to say that the 


possible to select for anasylum. These poor 
people, afloat upon the world, are inhabitants 
of a Southern Tense. and have habits, and 
are subject to needs and to peculiarities of 
physical constitution accordingly. Where- 
then, is the prudence or the humanity of sub- 
fecting them at once to the rigors of our 
Northern sky, in the Winter season, with the 
moral certainty of inflicting extreme suffering, 
resulting probably in disease and death? it 
their removal is definitely determined upon, 
JI would take the liberty of suggesting for the 
asylum, some Union foothold in the South— 
as Hilton Hlead—where they could retain their 
health, be trained as soldiers, and their labor 
available. For 
‘them to come here for encampment or asylum 





the comparative blessings of our country, or | ld be to come as paupers and sufferers 
of the dangers which threaten it; therefore | WOWG De fo Come as paupers ane 
they care nothing about it.—[Gen. Marion to 


into a strange land and a climate trying even 
to its habitues, as a swarm of homeless wan- 
derers, migrating without purpose, and not 
to the wilderness where the strong arm would 
suffice for maintenance, but toa busy com- 
munity where they would be incapable of self- 
help—a course certain to demoralize them- 
selves and endanger others. Such an event 
would be a handle to all traitors and to all 
persons evily disposed. We should be told 
i that the experiment had been tried and had 
failed; that the negroes were proved worth- 
less and incapable of taking care of them- 
selves, when the truth would be that we had 





to disable and corrupt them. I meet with 
pleasure the motives of humanity which have 

dictated your proposed plan; but from the 

very same feelings I must consider the plan 

mistaken. It is precisely because I do not 

wish the negroes to suffer; precisely because 

I would save their wives and children from aad 
ishing; precisely because I do not wish their 
new freedom to become license, corruption 
and infamy, that I respectfully decline to aid 
or countenance your plan for their transpor- 
tation to the North. 

Inasmuch as the letter of Maj.-Gen. Dix is 
accompanied by a copy of a letter from the 
| War Department granting permission to cor- 
respond concerning the plan proposed, [deem 
|it incumbent upon me to state that I have, 
/since receiving your letters, conferred with 
ithe Department upon this subject and I am 
| sure that there is not any difference of opin- 
ion between the Department and myself there- 
jon; nor do i 





I find there the existence of any 
‘such apprehensions regarding the safety of 
Gen. Dix’s position as you seem to entertain. 
I ought to add that, even were my views 
coincident with your own, I am, under the 
law, absolutely powerless, in my official ca- 
pacity, to promote them. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 
: Joun A. ANDREW, 
Governor of Massachusetts. 





OUR PLATFORM. 


1. Union with all men, for the single pur- 
pose of putting down the rebellion. eng 

2. Draft, every week until the rebellion is 
ended, 4000 men, to serve nine months. 

3. Subsisting our armies on the products 
or rebel soil. 

4. Using every means of legitimate war- 
fare to cripple the resources and power of 
rebeldom, not excepting biped property. 

5. Conquered territory to be surveyed 
and reserved for soldiers’ land warrants. 

6. A law authorizing soldiers in the army 
to vote.—Balston (N. Y.) Journal. 





Martin Van Buren’s Witit.—The will of 
President Van Buren has been admitted to 
prpbate at Hudson. It is dated January 1s, 
1860, and commences as follows : 

‘+], Martin Van Buren, of the town of 
Kinderhook, county of Columbia, and State 


ot New York, heretofore Governor of the | 


‘State, and more recently President of the 
United States, but for the last and happiest 
vears of my life a fafmer in my native town, 
do make and declare the following to be my 

| last will and testament,” &c. 


| e 


pursued the plan most eminently calculated | 


If anything could strengthen my | from such lessons as these that to trust them | 
previous opinions on this point, it would be | as men is the wiser as well as the more hu- 


/mane?—N, Y. Tribune. 





A SHORT CATECHISM FOR DEMOCRATS. 


mand them to their rebel owners ? 
Answer. Gen. Butler, a Democrat. 





take ground in favor of confiscating rebe 


| purposes ? 





vice of his Country. 


‘*Nothing more was heard of her until 
about two weeks since, when.a complaint was 
lodged to the effect that she had robbed a la- 
| dy, in whose house she had been furnished 
lan asylum, of a gold watch and chain and a 
'goldthimble. ‘The police at once got on her 


, y v we > . e 
Question. Who was the General to receive | track, and officer Conner finally succeeded in 
negroes within his lines, and to refuse to re- 


arresting her at Camp Lewis, where she was 
jliving as the wife of a soldier named Wil- 
jliams. She is a little passee, but still quite a 


Question. Who was among the first men to | handsome woman, with a very masculine na- 


1 ture. She spoke right sharply in her own de- 


|property, and using the negroes for military |fence before the court—sail that although 


she had been to Richmond and in the rebel 


Answer. John Cochrane, a Democratic | army, and participated in several battles, she 
aT fi Yy ‘s Le : - te! * 
Congressman ftom New York, now in ser- had never descended to play the spy. She 


|declared that she was now strong for the 


, . ‘1: ne "  e .- . 

@. Who was the first military Commander, Union, and was raising her children up to re- 
under the war power, to issue a proclama-  yere the old flag. The police accuse her of 
‘tion for the unconditional freedom of the haying been engaged frequently to run the 


| slaves ? 


| 
!old Democrat. 
ag 


} 


| down the American flag ? 
A, Gen. John A Dix, a Democrat. 


tearing down the flag ? 
A. 


ing down the flag on the U. S. Mint. 


Q. Who hung the rebels in Arkansas for | olina. 


‘treachery toward his troops ? 

| A, Gen. G. N. Fitch, recently a Demo- 
| cratic Senator. w 

| (. Who were among the most zealous 
advocates in the Senate of using the negroes 
for military purposes ? ; 
| A. Senator Rice, of Minnesota, and 
| nae of Indiana, both Democrats. The 
former quoted English precedent for raising 
colored regiments. 

Q. When a Cumberland Senator last win- 
ter at Augusta, in the Senate Chamber, ex- 
ultingly asked, Where is the officer who will 
lead a regiment of colored troops, who, was 
| the man to respond by rising ? : 
| A. Col. FrankS. Nickerson, of the Maine 
| Fourteenth—a Democrat. ; 
Who are among the foremost men in 
‘the Empire Siate, to urge the use of slaves 

as we would use other property, in putting 
‘down the rebellion—by putting them to any 
use that can be made available ? 
| 4, Daniel S. Dickinson, and Richard 
| Busteed, two of the most prominent Demo- 
|crats of the State. 
| @. Who was the first actually to raise a 
i colored regiment ? 
| 4. General Hunter, a Southerner by birth, 
}and a Democrat. 

Q. Who was the first who proposed to 
lead a colored regiment to the field, and 
‘share with them the trials and dangers of bat- 
'tle? 
| 4. Gen. Sprague, the richest young man 
in New England, and the Democratic Gov- 
| ernor of Rhodé Island. 





CorrvuptTinG THE Army.—A Washington 
‘correspondent of the New York Post says a 
|well known Western gentleman has just re- 


|turned from the army of the Potomac, and_ 


‘relates that he was surprised to see that two 
‘or three leading secession, or peace-at-any- 
price papers, published in New York, were 
given away at various points on the Upper 
Potomac where the troops were the thickest. 
Seeing a big file of a well known daily news- 
paper, which has frequently won enconiums 
from the Richmond editors, he asked why they 
were on the camp ground in such apparent 
profusion. He was informed that certain or- 
ganizations in the city of New York bad un- 
dertaken to furnish pro-slavery and anti-war 


Gen. Benj. F. Butler, a Democrat.— | 
| He hung Mumford in New Orleans, for tear- 


blockade with letters by parties in the city, 


‘ . ‘ ‘ 3 . 
A. Gen. Hunter, in South Carolina, an and say that she is a very dangerous charac- 


ter. The Judge, after hearing the evidence 


Who first gave orders to shoot on the jp regard to the robbery of which she stood 
| spot the first man: who should attempt to tear accused, concluded that she was guilty of the 


|erime charged, and accordingly sent her to 
|the Parish Prison for six months This is a 


Who hung the first offender for thus’ rather unromantic termination to a most ro- 


'mantic career.” 





te Mrs. F. D. Gage is now in South Car- 
We find an interesting letter from her, 
published in the Onio State Journal from 
which we take the following extract : 


‘* The faith and trust of the negroes are 
' wonderful. They know nothing but God in 
this great warfare. Ask some poor woman, 
who has run away from the mainland to the 
island, who has hid in the bushes till almost 
starved, swam the rivers and waded the slime 
| when the tide was out—how she could endure ? 
‘Oh! missus, me ask Jesus, and Him said 
Him would get me through, and Him did.’ 
They will lift their hands and drop on their 
knees, and pray for you with a pathos that 
‘brings tears to your eyes, despite your philos- 
,ophy. Some are mean, some selfish and de 
iceitful, some lazy, some steal. Find me 
‘eighteen thousand ignorant people anywhere 
{that have not such among them. I have not 
heard a profane word from them; not one 
unkind remark, nor disrespectful expression. 
/ Some of the women are living lives that make 
‘our womanhood blush; but there are women 
(of the same class in all our cities—women of 
| more culture than these, who do as slavery 
has taught them. 

‘* Here is the only point where any experi- 
ment is being made to organize and bring 
order out of chaos for these poor creatures. 

' So far, all things considered, it is more than 
successful. Looked at from the stand point 
| of prejudice, judged by the results of ordinary 
' cultivation, it would seem a failure. But let 
‘no one suppose that the wrong of slavery 
/ which it has taken a century to perfect into 
| full blossoming, will not bear fruit for a cen- 
! tury tocome. It cannot be otherwise, and 
we who, in time past, said, ‘Let it be, be- 
| cause it is constitutional,’ will have to suffer 
the effect of this ‘ constitutional’ violation of 
God's wise laws.” 





ARITHMETICAL.—Any number of figures 
you may wish to multiply by 5,will give the re- 
sult if divided by 2—a much quicker opera- 
tion; but you must remember to annex a ci- 
pher to the answer where there is no remain- 
der, and whert there is a remainder, what- 
ever it may be, toannex a five to the answer. 
Multiply 464 by 5, and the answer will be 
2,320: divide the same number by 2, and you 

‘have 232—and as there is no remainder, you 
adda cipher. Now take 399—tmultiply by 


reading for the army free of cost to the 5 and the answer is 1995; on dividing this 
readers. It is evident that some persons in .ame by 2, there is 196 and a remainder, you 
the city of New York have undertaken the therefore place 5 at the end of the line, and 
‘work of corrupting and demoralizing the | the result is again 1,999. 

larmy, and that so far no general has inter- 

‘fered with their base purpose. Soldiers will mer ———————— 
| read almost anything in the similitude of a} DET It should be necessary only to grow 
| newspaper, and they cannot be blamed for old to get more indulgent. We shall seldom 
'taking anything that is given to them. _The see a fault that we have not committed our- 
i matter has been reported to the Government. selves. 


=o 





ee aoe = | 
te A dentist advertises he inserts teeth; [ A jolly old doctor said that people who 
‘cheaper than can be done elsewhere.—We were prompt in their payments always recov- 
| rather think he would not do it with as much | ered in their sickness, as they were good cus- 
| pleasure or as cheap as a bull-dog we know of. — and the physicians could not afford to 
| Jose them. 








te The weather may be dark and rainy— | 
' very well; laugh between the drops and think} 9 If the world knocks you down and jos- 
‘cheerily of the blne sky and sunshine that will | t}es by you in its great race, don’t sit whining 
_surely come to-morrow. | under people's fect, but get up, rub your el- 
| bows and begin again. 








te ‘Welcome, little stranger!” as the YF mascerascs5-siuipiaamine seman saeesammeseepanamme 
man said when he found a three-cent piece in| Press of Commercial Printing Hvuse, 
among his postage stamps. | 36 Killy Street, Boston. 
H 
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